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Cartte Sovutu AFRICA. 


At the request of the Cape Government Professor 
Koch has gone to Cape Town for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the rinderpest. He is accompanied by an 
assistant bacteriologist and takes with him all 
necessary apparatus for scientific research. We sin- 


cerely hope the Professor will be as successful in dis- 
covering the causal organism of this disease as he was 


at Cairo in identifying the bacillus of cholera. There 
is a possibility that Dr. Koch may, in time, bring his 
investigation to the practical point of manufacturing 
a preventive or curative vaccin. This success is 
unattainable in a few weeks and unlikely te be 
reached even in a few months. Meantime the plague 
is moving southward and if not checked will soon be 
across the Orange river and spreading in Cape 
Colony. It exists in the Transvaal and in the 
Orange Free State. It has not yet invaded Natal 
but is on the borders. The situation is distinctly 
alarming and the authorities in South Africa seem 
thoroughly alive to the dangers surrounding the 
spread of disease. The evil would be enormous if it 
were confined merely to the loss of animals. The 
searcity of food resulting from the destruction of 
cattle and other ruminants will lead to widespread 
ruin and starvation ; but the greatest danger lies in 
the effect produced on the native populations who 
will resent the slaughter of their herds and probably 
esa useless all attempts to stay the invasion of the 
plague. 

It is to be hoped that the Cape Government will 
not be misled by any false hopes that Dr. Koch 
may be able to speedily find them a preventive which 
is able to take the place of the apparently rough and 
unscientific system of ‘ stamping-out.” 

The experience of Europe is a sufficient guide for 
-action in South Africa. Germany and Austria are 
always on the defensive against the introduction of 
rinderpest. Every now and then it passes their 
frontier and has to be followed and exterminated. 
The difficulties of the process are well-known, but 
the veterinary authorities have for years past always 
been successful in preventing anything like a serious 
‘Spread 

Our own experience of the disease in England is 
fresh in the memory of middle aged men, and 
nothing was more remarkable when the plague 
prevailed than the opposition to slaughter and the 
‘Constant attempts of designing and ignorant men to 
suggest cures. Owners of stock, from want of know- 
ledge, failed at times to give notice of the existence 
of disease, some endeavoured to evade the rules by 
moving diseased animals, and very many carried 
infection on their persons from diseased to healthy 
herds. If such things were done here, what may we 
expect in South Africa? The Colonial Government 
has a most difficult task before it, and whilst utilis- 
Ing the opportunity by inviting Dr. Koch to under- 
take a scientific investigation it will do well not to 


await any of his results but to act quickly and firmly 
upon the advice of the veterinary staff, who are per- 
fectly able to direct the best means of protection. 

Sanitary measures may be too harsh and provoke 
opposition and resistance from stock-owners. Short 
of this, regulations cannot be too rigorous. In 
an unenclosed country of noble distances, especially 
in one where cattle are used for draught purposes on 
the roads, contagion is easily carried. With a disease 
such as cattle-plague which can be carried by hides, 
wool, hay, carts, men and other animals, the diffi- 
culties are almost unsurmountable. 

If we might respectfully venture an opinion we 
should say that nothing short of military and police 
assistance will stay a deadly invasion of the Colony. 
So long as the plague has not passed the Orange 
river this natural boundary should be guarded as 
against ahuman enemy. Its southern bank should 
be patrolled by police and soldiers. The roads 
should be stopped and some system of cleansing and 
disinfection applied to all animals coming from an 
infected district. No cattle under any pretence should 
be allowed to pass the cordon. With these measures 
a system of the most liberal compensation should be 
paid by the State and the payments should follow as 
quickly as possible upon the slaughter. 

We have only good to say of bacteriological work, 
but until it gives something for practical application 
let us use the means experience has proved efficacious. 
Not one of the animal plagues which have been con- 
trolled by man owed its extinction in any country to 
the teachings of the laboratory. Clinical observation 
discovered the contagious nature and mastered the 
methods of spread. This knowledge is all that is 
necessary for stamping out. Bacteriology is yet in 
its infancy. Every scientific man looks forward to 
the time when its teachings will enable us to pre- 
vent the transmission of disease by simpler and more 
economic means than stamping out. Till that time 
arrives true economy and true science are all on the 
side of slaughter, isolation, and the stoppage of 
movement. 


On his arrival Professor Koch will tind abundant in- : 


formation awaiting him. The Government has in Mr. 
Hutcheson a most capable and distinguished veterinary 
adviser, with a small staff of selected veterinary assistants. 
There is also a bacteriological laboratory under the care 
of Dr. Edington who has the assistance of Mr. Robertson, 
a trained scientific veterinarian. 

_ Whilst Dr. Koch proceeds with his scientific investiga- 
tion he will, we trust, give the weight of his great au- 
thority in favour of the most stringent preventive regu- 
lations being adopted. _ In 1865 the Home Government 
knew nothing of the evils of cattle-plague. The veteri- 
— profession, led by John Gamgee, suggested and ear- 
ried out the system which proved effective after a severe 
struggle. The lesson of 1865-6 was well learned, and 
when the plague gained admission to our ports in 1872 
and — in 1877, the provisions already framed and the 
staff already trained, made quick work of the invader. 

Governments and peoples have short memories. 
Gamgee is forgotten, and the veterinary department has 
been maliciously destroyed ! ! 
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Tue Vererinary Revort ror 1895. 
(Second Notice). 

The report of the Principal of the Animals Division 
is an able and interesting account of the duties per- 
formed by his staff of travelling inspectors. It is 
also a general review of the different diseases 
scheduled under the Diseases Animals Act, with 
excuses for the failure of the department to more 
effectually control them. Considering that Major 
Tennant was trained as a soldier and that he has no 
veterinary knowledge save that picked up in his 
oftice or by association with the veterinary officers of 
the Board, he must be congratulated upon the skill 
with which he disguises his ignorance and displays a 
sort of general acquaintance with pathology. 

The work of the Animals Division is defined as 
‘general supervision with a view to secure the due 
observance of the laws and regulations in force 
affecting the admission of foreign animals into this 
country; the proper fitting of the vessels in which 
they are brought; the suitable housing and isolation 
of the animals after their arrival; the general con- 
ditions under which the coasting and inland transit 
of home stock are conducted; the arrangements made 
for the suitable cleansing and construction of markets 
and sale yards; and the provision of weighing 
accomodation under the Markets and Fair Acts.” 
This ingeniously worded paragraph suggests that the 
travelling inspector has plenty of work and that not 
of a ‘‘ veterinary” nature. It must however be noted 
that there is no inspection of the “‘ weighing ’’—only 
of the ‘ provision of weighing accomodation ’’; that 
there is no inspection of the “cleansing and con- 
struction” of markets and sale yards—only of “the 
arrangements for it.’’ The first three duties, in 
relation to imported animals must be easy, and are 
certainly works of supererogation. At every port 
veterinary inspectors are provided to inspect the 
animals and it seems a curious sub-division of labour 
to have other inspectors to look after the sheds and 
fittings of the vessels. Surely isolation could be better 
looked after by the veterinary experts who know 
what isolotion is for and when it is properly effected. 

There is one more duty of the travelling inspector 
which Major Tennant mentions last—doubtless from 
its comparative unimportance. ‘The inspectors of 
the Board have also imposed upon them administra- 
tive duties with regard to the slaughter of animals in 
connection with outbreaks of disease where compen- 
sation is payable under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
from: Imperial funds. ‘ How are we to distinguish 
these “administrative ’’ duties from those performed 
by the veterinary inspector under similar circum- 
stances in all other countries and, during cattle- 
plague times, in this? Where is the necessity for 
two Inspectors—one veterinary and one administrative 
—at every outbreak of swine-fever in the kingdom ? 
Three pigs are perhaps affected. A veterinary inspee- 
tor is sent to diagnose the disease and then a travel- 
ling inspector is sent, perhaps fifty miles, to see 
them buried. The diseased pigs at one outbreak may 
be worth £8 but this double inspection may cost 
£10, and cannot be better done than if left to the 


payer does not object, we perhaps ought to be 
satisfied. The arrangement provides a pleasant and 
well paid berth for gentlemen who cannot all be 
absorbed into South African Mounted Corps. The 
objection we take to the travelling inspectors and 
their chief is that when there were only a dozen they 
took their proper place as adjuncts of the Veterinary 
Department under the headship of a veterinary diree- 
tor. When they became more numerous they 
became the paramount body, and to suit their new 
position the department was changed in name, their 
Chief was called a Principal, and the veterinary 
element was pushed into obscurity. It was as 
though an Hospital had increased its staff of nurses 
and, being controlled by a Herbert Gardner, had its 
name changed to Nursing Institution, the head nurse 
called Principal, and the doctors relegated to a back 
room from which they only emerged when sent for by 
a nurse. 
Swine-fever. The Principal has to confess to an 
increase of the disease in spite of the expenditure 
of £160,000 in futile efforts. He devotes two pages to 
showing that disease ‘is most prevalent where there 
are most pigs. In such places, he plaintively 
laments that, ‘“‘the most extensive slaughter per- 
sistently carried out through a series of years seems 
to produce no lasting effect on the prevalence of the 
scourge.” The Major seems to fancy that this is 
all due to overcrowding. How is it the authorities 
at the Board will continue to put their trust in 
slaughter? Everyone outside of the Board knows 
that it is movement of pigs that spreads disease, and 
that cessation of movement is necessary to control it. 
The report is careful to repeat over and over again 
that swine-fever frequently assumes a latent form, 
but it nowhere draws the inference that the strictest 
regulations on movement in an infected district is 
the only means of combating this condition. It is 
no use complaining that Local Authorities will not 
enforce the Orders. They know perfectly well that 
they have only to object, and bully their Parliamen- 
tary representative, to soon get rid of any interference 
with movement. 
The Board seem to fancy that they should be 
allowed to do the heroic and the philanthropic— 
slaughter the pigs and pay the owner—whilst the 
Local Authorities bare the odium of regulations in- 
terfering with trade. Until the Board have the 
confidence and courage to enforce “ cattle-plague 
regulations ” they must continue wasting public 
funds. 
On rabies the Principal writes with knowledge, 
and discusses various schemes suggested for the sup- 
pression of the disease. In 1892 there were only 38 
cases. ‘Since that date the figures have shown 
each year a material increase. In 1893 the number 
of cases rose to 93, in 1894 there was a further rise 
to 248 cases, whilst in the past year the figures 
reached the serious tutal of 672.” We agree with 
Major Tennant that there is ‘ample evidence of the 
efficacy of the muzzle as a means of preventing the 
spread of rabies’ provided that the police recieve the 
support of the magistracy and the co-operation of the 
public. When he adds—-‘ provided the muzzle 1s 


scientific expert on the spot. So long as the tax- 


suitable and efficient’? we demur. This provise: 
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seems to imply that the success of a muzzling Order 
is dependent upon the muzzle preventing rabid dogs 
biting others and so spreading disease. We do not 
believe in any such direct action. Thé effective 
action of the Order is due to dogs being killed when 
they escape from home, and to the greater attention 
paid to the dogs by owners who are made more alert 
by the agitation which always arises. One paragraph 


does directly prevent the spread of disease. During 
the year no less than 106 rabid dogs were found at 
the time to be wearing muzzles. Of these it is ad- 
mitted that 47 were at home and that the muzzle 
was put on by the owner for safety. The remaining 
59 were at large, and of them 29 wore imperfect or 
disarranged muzzles, useless to prevent biting. Out 
of 672 cases then only 30 were found with effective 
muzzles. Of course these occurred in districts where 
the muzzling Order was in force, and are a very small 
proportion of the dogs seized as straying or not under 
control. 

Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, London 
and the surrounding districts suffered most from the 
disease. The only explanation of this we can offer is 
that these centres were infected from Ireland and the 
Continent. 


The Statistical Tables in the Report have been 
slightly altered in form and so far improved. 

The live-stock of Great Britain was on Dec. 31, 1895: 
Cows or Heifers in milk or calf, 2,483,820. 
Other Cattle under one year, 1,246,628. 
Other Cattle over one year, 2,621,893. 
Sheep, 25,792,195. 
Swine, 2,884,431. 
Dogs (acknowledged) 1,627,478. 
During the year 1895 we imported from Ireland— 
Cattle, 791,607. 

Sheep, 652,578. 

Swine, 547,220. 

We received from abroad during the same period— 
Cattle, 411,847. 

Sheep, 1,056,017. 

Swine, 821. 

The home diseases reported during the year were— 
Swine-fever 69,391 swine slaughtered. 
Sheep-scab 48,663 sheep attacked. 
Glanders 1,504 horses 
Rabies 672 dogs 


n 


“SA 


55 otheranimals 


Anthrax 934 animals 
Altogether the report is most interesting and in- 


‘structive. No veterinary surgeon should fail to 
obtain it. 


_ The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis held its first sit- 
ting for evidence on Wednesday, at the office of the Board of 
Agriculture, in Whitehall Place. The members present 
Were :—Sir Herbert Maxwell, Dr. Thorne, Professor Brown, 
Mr. Shirley Murphy, Mr. T.C. Trench, and Mr. John Speir. 
“The Terms of Reference” were :— 


To inquire and report what administrative proceduresjare 
— and would be desirable, for controlling the danger 
2 a through the use as food of the meat and milk of 
uberculous animals; and what are the considerations which 
— govern the action of the responsible authorities in 
condemning for the purpose of food supplies animals, car- 
‘cases, or meat, exhibiting any stage of tuberculosis. 


of the report is devoted to showing how the muzzle | 


| 
GASES AND ARTICLES. 


WHEN SHOULD THE ABDOMEN BE PUNC- 
TURED IN FLATULENT COLIC ? 


From remarks which appear now and again | 
gather that readers are anxious to have records of 
cases more frequently. There are many, I 
daresay, like myself, who meet with cases 
‘rather out of the common as far as we are con- 
| cerned, but which to others may seem rather trivial. 

This I believe acts as a powerful preventative to our 
effusions. The fear of criticism from some older and 
more powerful pen has a most exciting effect on our 
nerves, and makes us dread the sight of paper. I do 
‘not know whether my subject is one too trivial for 
_ general interest, however | will risk it and endeavour 
to state a few plain facts. During my pupilage I 
saw a number of horses punctured, once and oftener 
‘during an attack, and as far as I can remember, very 
few did well. It is only justice to state that many 
| things had been tried first, and puncturing used as a 
‘last resource. This you may believe had a very 
powerful effect on me, as to the value of puncturing 
in flatulent colic. After I became qualified I well 
remember the first case in which I punctured. 1 had 
been treating the case in the ordinary way for some 
hours and as he seemed to be getting worse I called 
my principal in. He said ‘you had best go on as 
you are doing for a little time longer and if he does 
not improve try puncturing.”” After he left the horse 
seemed to be fast sinking, poisoned in fact, so I de- 
termined to puncture at once. The effect was magi- 
cal, from that moment the pain and swelling were 
gone, breathing easier, and pulse, although still bad, 
was better. ‘his case came all right in a few days. 
From the above experience I gained some confidence, 
and tried it earlier with marked success. In some 
lately I have punctured within one hour to one hour 
and a half from the commencement of the case, 
usually after a flatulent draught had been given 
with no effect ; the result being immediate relief. 

There is one thing that must be noticed and that 
is to diagnose whether the tympany is stomachic or 
in the colon, if we wish to derive any benefit from the 
operation. Nodoubt no harm will arise if we punc- 
ture when stomachic exists, but it is very humiliating 
to ourselves and unsatisfactory to our client. From 
what I have seen I am inclined to believe that if 
gastric tympany is present in any marked degree 
without rupture of the stomach, there may be vomi- 
tion and eructation. Then again the distention in 
the flank is not of the same character as in intestinal 
tympany. One case in particular [| remember on 
account of the sudden dispatch, where there were 
marked abdominal distension, thready pulse, and 
profuse perspiration, with the additional symptoms of 
attempted yomition, which died in two hours after 
seizure. The post-mortem examination revealed rup- 
ture of the stomach. In this case I did not believe 
the distension arose from intestinal tympany and did 
not puncture. There are others I might mention, in 

which the animal was distended, and eructated and 
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vomited freely. These I have treated successfully by | tion of the duodenal opening of the duct arising in 
medicinal agents acting on the contents of the connection with an attack of catarrhal gastro- 
stomach. This anyone can see is easy enough, but duodenitis, then indeed the treatment with bismuth 


when the disease exists in the double colon the agent 
administered such as tr. assafcetida, carb. acid. soda 
preparations, charcoal, etc., depending on the opinion 


of the attendant, can never get the same chance to act. 


and sodium bicarbonate will give satisfactory results. 
But if the jaundice arises from a morbid condition of 
the liver itself, or is due to some obscure causes, it is 
obvious that t.eatment will be surrounded with 


on the fermenting food. Hence my reason for punc- | difficulties. 


turing early. It is by no means a serious operation. | 
With regard to the method of operating, some | 
incise the skin with a scalpel or other instrument, | 


before using the trochar. This I have never tried | 


after seeing others labouring for some time to manage - 
it. There are many like myself, I daresay, who simply 
select the spot and plunge in the trochar. 

It will be found that almost every animal stands it 
by this method, with no trouble ; it is when the 
canula comes to be withdrawn that they fidget. 

In conclusion, I say tothose who wait—try it earlier 
in the disease and compare your results with your 
previous record. They may argue that they can get 
them better without doing so. I say granted, but is 
it not much more probable that he would have re- 
covered sooner and without the haggard appearance 
and cut up condition we find after a sharp and long 
attack of tympany, in which the system has been char- 
ged with poisonous gases. 

Since starting the above I have attended a very 
severe attack of abdominal tympany. When called 
in { found the animal in my opinion dying, I gave a 
sedative drench and returned home at once for my 
trochar. I punctured him twice on the right side 
with no result, then twice on the left side to be yet 
disappointed. After waiting ten minutes, I again 
tried the right side, with the same result. The tro- 
char being out I pulled the canula up and as I did so 
the gas started to come and I held it up until the gas 
stopped. Then I returned the trochar and plunged it 
home and at last I had punctured the portion of 
bowel containing the excess of gas. The result was 
immediate relief. Next day bis pulse was 80, the 
following day normal and his bowels acting to the 
aloetic ball given two days before. 

I have only had one case in which | had a fistulous 
opening as the result. I laid the sinus open from to 
to bottom, with the result that it healed up shortly 


afterwards. 
! 


In the treatment of obstructive jaundice, the ex- 
treme gastric irritability is one of the most formid- 
able conditions to be overcome. We see many cases: 
in which even bismuth and sodium bicarbonate fail 
to arrest the excessive vomition and all food is 
rejected, the patient becoming gradually weaker and 


dying from inanition as well as from the toxic effects 


of reabsorbed bile. In some instances I have seen 
good effects from a mixture composed of liq. bismuth, 
sol. opii., ac. hydrocyanic, tr. nucis vom. and pepsin, 
a convenient preparation of which is made by Messrs. 
Hewlett & Son. 

At the outset I generally prescribe a small dose 
of calomel in pill form, but if this is rejected do not 
repeat it. Small doses of sodium bicarbonate taken 
in warm milk and water proves very useful, and as 
regards food [ have seen nothing to excel Brand’s. 
Essence of Beef. Local applications to the region of 
the liver give relief, such as linseed meal poultices. 
with mustard. If excessive vomiting be absent it is 
well to continue a few small doses of Calomel, and 
to give occasional doses of mag. sulph. or sodi. sulph. 

The appearance of the motions should be observed 
as from these we gain information as to whether the 
bile-duct has resumed its function or otherwise. 

When the jaundice arises from an organic affection 
of the liver our treatment can only be palliative, and 
we are well aware how fatal a symptom it generally 
proves to be. 


STRICTURE OF RECTUM IN THE DOG. 
By Davin E. Wirxrson, 


The following case came under my notice whilst 


P| acting as locum for Mr. Vincent, M.R.C.V.S., of 


Sutton, in the early part of August last. 
Subject.— Fox-terrier, male, about five years old, 


A Youne Memper. 16 oy 18 Ibs. in weight, in good condition and, with 

the exception of a slight attack of gastritis about two 

- : years previous to this attack, the animal had been in 
JAUNDICE IN THE DOG. excellent health. 

By E. Wants Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. The history of the case was obtained by letter from 

the owner, who stated the patient appeared unwell, 

; refused his food, crying occasionally as if in pain, 

The articles which have appeared on the above | and “ wandered about like a lost spirit.” The usual 
subject in recent issues of The Record have induced dose of castor oil had been given on the previous day 
me to offer a few remarks thereon. | without any effect. 

In considering the rational treatment of jaundice| The symptoms were peculiar. The animal walked 
we must remember that it is but a symptom of about with his back arched, his ears laid back and 
various morbid conditions, and that it is impossible an anxious expression of the eyes, Manipulation o! 
to lay down a hard and fast line of treatment. Much | the abdomen caused pain. There bad been no vouit- 
depends on the origin of this symptom, and if, as ing or passage of faeces within the last twenty-four 
frequently is the case, there is obstruction to the bile | hours. The rectum was found empty on examination, 
duct, due to an inflammatory catarrhal condition of and the bladder in a normal condition. 
this structure, or a catarrhal swelling and obstruc-|  / Viaynosis.—Having met with a case four or five 
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years ago which presented somewhat identical symp- 
toms, caused by mechanical obstruction of the bowel, 
I was inclined to the opinion this case .was of a 
similar character. 

The treatment consisted of enemas of glycerine and 
belladonna in warm water. When the periods of 
pain occurred doses of chloral hydrate were adminis- 
tered. In addition to this an occasional hot bath 
appeared to give considerable relief. Immediately 
after the bath in every case the patient micturated 
freely and without any difficulty. The animal 
scarcely ever lay down being generally found in a 
standing position with his back arched, presenting a 
most dejected appearance. This treatment was con- 
tinued for several days with no beneficial result, the 
bowels did not respond to a laxative, the appetite 
gradually decreased and became more capricious, and 
on the fourth day food of every kind was refused. 

The administration of enemata at times caused 
pain which gave me the impression the anterior part 
of the rectum was affected, but I was unable to dis- 
cover anything abnormal by manipulation. The case 
being hopeless the owner consented to the animal 
being destroyed if no improvement took place during 
the next twenty-four hours. 

On the following day no improvement having taken 
place 1 decided on an operation and placed the 
animal under chloroform, but owing to the debility 
of the subject and the lack of skilled assistance the 
patient died under the anesthetic. 

Subsequently a post-mortem examination was 
made. The viscera were apparently healthy and the 
carcase well nourished. The stomach contained a 
little fluid and this constituted also the contents of 
the bowels. The anterior portion of the rectum was 
constricted to a remarkable extent, the calibre being 
almost occluded. The diseased portion of the bowel 
was about an inch in length. Immediately anterior 
to it was a small loop of bowel about three-quarters 
of an inch in length branching off transversely from 
the rectum and forming a cul-de-sac. The walls of 
the constricted portion of the bowel were very much 
thickened and the mucous coat corrugated longitudin- 
ally. It was now easy to ascertain what caused the 
pain when injections were administered and the 
reason why laxative medicine had no effect. The 
portion of the bowel which branched off from the 
body of the rectum, though somewhat thickened, 
presented all the characteristics of an ordinary seg- 
ment of bowel. It had a distinct and well defined 
connection with the mucous, muscular, and serous 
coats of the rectum. The anterior portion of the 
rectum showed every appearance of incipient 
enteritis. 


CONCERNING TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Cuas. S. Syrerr, M.R.C.V.S., Ealing. 


I am pleased that Mr. Macgillivray has sent a 
further article on this subject. Whether they agree 
with his conclusions or not, I am sure that all your 
readers welcome his contributions and appreciate as 


I do his force of character, ha expression and un- 
doubted honesty. 


After all we differ only on one point. We both 
recognise the prevalence of the disease, its danger to 
animals and cost to men. We agree that it spreads 
by contagion and is occasionally congenital but we 
differ about its hereditary nature. Mr. Macgillivray 
would have farmers get rid of all tuberculous cows 
and bulls for fear they transmitted the disease to 
their calves by heredity. I would have them do the 
same for fear they transmitted disease to other 
animals by contagion. Probably no one will deny 
that it would be most beneficial to eradicate the 
disease from our herds, and many of us think that 
some energetic measures for this purpose are 
urgently necessary. Before framing rules for this 
purpose it is desirable to be sure of the nature of the 
complaint and its exact method of spread. 

If we accept the theory of ‘contagion only,”’ the 
matter is simple, and expense, and practicability are 
the sole matters for consideration. If we allow the 
theory of heredity to come in, we must logically not 
only destroy and isolate all affected animals, but 
destroy all progeny from diseased parents and cease 
to breed from affected animals or their offspring. If 
the heredity theory is true the suppression of tuber- 
culosis is impracticable ; if tuberculosis is only con- 
tagious it may be suppressed and that without whole- 
sale destruction of many choice but infected herds. To- 
wards the elucidation of these points we have a large 
amount of clinical observation, we have a mass of 
experimental work from laboratories, and we have the 
facts of practical experiments carried out in France 
and Denmark. Veterinary opinionin this country is 
not agreed, and this may be due to the observations 
differing or to the fact that similar observations are 
variously interpreted. 

Mr. Macgillivray relates two interesting cases 
where the spread of tuberculosis was traced—one to 
a calf, the other to a bull. One case “ occurred 
several years ago;”’ of the other it is stated—‘‘ it is 
now twenty-five years ago.’ I should hardly care 
to trust my own memory on events so distant, but 
possibly all the facts stated may be strictly accurate. 
If the facts were allof Mr. Macgillivray’s own obser- 
vation I should of course accept them. Some can 
hardly be so and his informant may have been mis- 
taken. Let me shortly examine the two cases a little 
in detail. 

Case ]. A calf was purchased on the day it was 
calved and removed to a distant farm where all the 
animals were healthy. Seven months later it was 
slaughtered and, on post-mortem examination, found 
to be ‘‘literally infested in every direction with 
tuberculosis.”” Within 24 years 37 head of cattle 
were lost from disease introduced by this calf—good 
evidence of contagion. After the post-mortem, 
enquiries were made at the place from which the calf 
had been bought and information was obtained from 
somebody that the calf’s mother died six days after 
calving of diffused general tuberculosis, Does this 
not suggest every probability of direct transmission 
of disease by contagion? The information was also 
given that the calf had been immediately after birth 
removed from its mother and placed in another shed. 
Could this informant be certain, after a lapse of 
seven months, that the calf never tasted its diseased 
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mother’s milk? I suppose I may safely conclude! about, and the surroundings he was partially ac- 
that the same watchful care was not adopted on the ; quainted with through the information of untrained 
Scotch farm that is adopted on the Danish experi- | observers. 
mental farm. That this calf was not infected from 


its dreadfully diseased mother at the time of or im- 
mediately after birth—is, not proven. Most veterin- 
arians will allow that it might have been so infected. 

Case 11.—Twenty-five years ago a roan bull was in- 
troduced into a herd of cows. In three months time 
an enlarged testicle was noticed, which was removed 
and proved to be tuberculous. The bull made a 
good recovery from the operation but was shortly 
afterwards killed. A post-mortem examination 
showed ‘“ Tubercle was everywhere present except in 
connection with the brain and spinal cord.”” Within 
three years of this one of the cows on the farm 
succumbed to tuberculosis as did two of her calves 
and one of a second generation—in fact the whole 
family, the cow served by the roan bull and her 
whole progeny to the second generation died of the 
disease. There is nothing here to show that con- 
tagion was not the only cause. Mr. Macgillivray 
tells us that shortly after this the herd was sold off 
and infected at least one other herd. Putting aside 
the length of time which has elapsed since all this 
took place and taking only the facts as stated I must 
decline to accept the case as proving anything. 

A bull which has been on a farm five or six 
months is found suffering from general tuberculosis 
—the most infectious form of the disease. For three 
months of this time no suspicion of the animal is 
entertained and of course no precautions taken. Is 
it so very unlikely that tuberculosis should have 
spread to the herd? But further, what evidence 
have we that the herd was not previously affected ? 
Some of the cows may have suffered from latent 
tuberculosis long before the roan bull appeared on the 
scene, 

I must say that to anyone imbued with the modern 
importance of exact observation such cases as these 
prove nothing. They certainly strongly suggest the 
spread of disease by contagion— they offer no evidence 
whatever of hereditary transmission. The question 
can only be solved by careful experiment in which 
the possibility of contagion is avoided. Cases of 
generalised tuberculosis in a pregnant animal are 
most likely to cause uterine infection. If calves ean 
be systematically produced from tubercular cows 
under conditions which avoid contagion at birth or 
after and these calves live without any exhibition of 
disease, where is the evidence of heredity ? 

I should leave the matter here but that Mr. Mac- 
gillivray has invited comparison with Bang’s method 
of observation. He says; ‘ Bang’s experimental 
farm is a thoroughly one-sided affair got up and 
carried on to prove the pet theory of the owner,” [| 
must enter a protest against this sort of assertion 
being mistaken forargument. Just note the conditions 
Bang has a farm and a breeding stud in practical 
operation, under Government supervision, open to 
all the world, conducted with scientific exactitude 
Results are all booked, the stock is. still there ani 
over 100 animals enter into the experiment. Mac- 
gillivray has one case 25 years ago and another several 


Should we place most reliance on Bang’s facts or 
Macgillivray’s theories ? 

Mr. Macgillivray has made observations under 
conditions which afforded him no control, and he has 
seen cases which he partially investigated, whilst Pro- 
fessor ang has been able to carry on for years a 
large definite experiment under definite conditions 
and to obtain definite resuits. Is it necessary to ask 
which evidence is most worthy of credence ? 

Mr. Maegillivray says: ‘‘ In my opinion the most 
dangerous part or point in the whole matter is the 
breeding from tuberculous cows, and my concluding 
advice is—let Bang and other Danish theorists go on 
with the Denmark system, but to the British stock- 
owner | would earnestly say ‘“‘ don’t you try 1t.” 

Now Bang has said, or might have said—‘“ I have 
shown by numerous experiments conducted for years 
and still continued that it is practicable and safe to 
breed from tuberculous cows, provided every pre- 
caution is taken to avoid contagion ” 
Which advice is founded on theory and which on 
fact ? 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting of this Society was held 
in the Grand Master's Room, Holborn Restaurant, at 
6 p.m., on Thursday, November 5th, 1896. The Presi- 
dent (Veterinary-Lieut.-Col. J: Kettle, A.V.D.) occupied 
the chair, and there were present as guests of the Society 
R. C. Trigger, Esq., of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Statts, 
(President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), 
G. Thatcher, (solicitor R.C.V.S8.), A. W. Hill, Esy., 
(secretary, R.C.V.S.), and Colonel J. Lambert, (Director- 
General, A.V.D.), R.A. Powys, (secretary R.V.C.), 
also the following gentlemen members of the Society 
and friends who were invited to the annual dinner: 
Messrs. A. L. Butters, W. F. Barrett, J. A. W. Dollar, 
H. W. Edgar, M. Clark (and three friends), Geo. 
Chesterman, F. W. Dowell, A. E. Gostling, H. Gray, 
C. Humphrey, W. Reekie, R. H. Singleton, Hugh 4. 
McCormack, A. Hawes, P. Harris, F. W. Kendall, 
W. Hunting two friends, F. Jarvis, E. M. Jarvis, Major 
Longhurst, A.V.D., F.C. Mahon (hon. sec.), A. Roger- 
son, Sir H. Simpson, F. Samson, A. Wheatley (Reading), 
F. W. Wragg and friend, Professors Macqueen, Me- 
Fadyean, and Penberthy and friend, F. Orford L. Wal- 
vole, W. J. Mulvey and two friends, R. Porch, W. E. 
aylor, A. Prudames, Thos. Wooff, W. Roots, C. Shea- 
ther, 8. Villar, Dr. Bullock, and J. Rowe (hon. treas.) 
The minutes of the last meeting were on the propost- 
tion of Prof. Penberthy, seconded by Major Longhurst, 
taken as read. 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Hon. Sec. read letters and telegrams regrettins 
inability to attend the meeting from Profs. W illiams, 
McCall, and Dewar (Professors of the Scotch Veterinary 
College), also from Major Tennant and Right Hon. WV. 
Long, M.P., of the Board of Agriculture, and from 


years ago. The antecedents of these he knew nothing 


Messrs. Roalfe Cox, Vet.-Capt. L. Blenkinsop, H. \ 
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Caton, F. Elworthy, Geo. C. Lowe J. Woodger, J. 8. 
Hurndall, Prof. Hobday, Sir F. Fitz ygram, Bart, H. 
Withers, and H. Sessions. 


ELECTION OF A FELLOW. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of R. H. 
Singleton, Esq., M-R.C.V.S., of 55, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 8.W., as a fellow of the Society. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Vet.-Lieut.-Col. J. Kerrie, A.V.D. 


(ientlemen,—.An_ ofticer of the Army Veterinary 
Department seldom holds the position of president of a 
veterinary society. This is our misfortune, and [ ven- 
ture to think due entirely to the circumstance that mili- 
tary exigencies rarely leave us sufficiently long in one 
place to gain the confidence of the members or to per- 
mit us to accept an office we may be unable to hold for 
its natural term. Of one thing [ am certain, that it is 
no want of interest in our profession and its aspirations 
that keeps the Army veterinarian from taking a promin- 
ent position. We are only too pleased to avail our- 
selves of any opportunity of co-operating with members 
of the profession for our common good, and our mutual 
improvement. The honour you have done me by per- 
mitting me to occupy the chair of this Society, is one 
that I gratefully accept and that I hope will never cause 
one feeling of regret to you. 

The most pleasing of the functions which devolve upon 
me is the suitable acknowledgment of my predecessor's 
services in the presidential chair, and in the present in- 
stance nothing could give me greater satisfaction than 
to testify to the continued prosperity of the Society 
under Prof. Penberthy’s sagacious and unremitting 
direction. The past year has been one of steady im- 
provement. I appeal to each and every one of you to 
ensure by your continued interest that the year to come 
shall be in no respect inferior to it. 

On an occasion like the present it is usual to dwell 
shortly on the chief events of the passing year, on the 
advances it has seen, on the discoveries it has brought 
forth, and on the lessons it has to teach us ; but whilst 
it iscustomary to touch on all just subjects for congratu- 
lation a wise precedent demands that a presidential 
address shall be as brief as possible. 

The first event of importance is the final recognition 
by the Board of hasiaan of our just demands in re- 
gard to the Veterinary Department of that Board. 
When in 1894 the Animals Department under the con- 
trol of a non-professional person was substituted for that 
previously presided over by a member of our profession, 
the entire veterinary press protested in the strongest 
terms against what is justly regarded as a_ slight upon 
our 5 og From that day onwards the agitation, 
a by The Veterinary Record, has continued una- 

ated, 

The Council of the Royal College has, on numerous 
occasions brought the matter before the authorities, and 
Tam glad to be able to call your attention to the satis- 
factory result which is embodied in the letter of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture to our own late 
President. 

A subject of much interest and one which has un- 
fortunately given rise to very serious conflict of opinion 
1s that of the standard of matriculation to be demanded 
by the veterinarystudent. Putting entirely on one side, 
however, the controversial aspects of this question, it is 
matter for satisfaction that the veterinary profession 
has united in recommending a standard equal in every 
respect to that of our medical brethren, and that hence- 
forward our calling has equal claims both to the social 
distinction accorded to that other branch of the healing 


art, and to the offices necessary for the extinction of 
diseases communicable from animal to men, 

Another subject for congratulation is the successful 
founding of a veterinary college in Ireland. The Coun- 
cil of the Royal College has considered the question, and 
under the guarantees given for the maintenance of the 
same standard as the English and Scotch schools has 
decided to allow the affiliation of the new College. 

Perhaps no address of this kind would be complete 
without a reference to the discovery of the X (Réntgen) 
rays, Which promises to revolutionise certain age dle- 
partments of surgery. As showing how rapidly all the 
advances of science are now utilised by the veterinarian, 
I may point tothe many excellent skiagraims and articles 
on the discovery which have recently appeared in our 
journals. 

The repeal of the Locomotives on Highways Bill has 
given an impetus to the building of locomotive road 
carriages which will make itself strikingly appreciable 
during the next few days. On the 19th November, | 
believe, London streets will be open to motor-car traftic, 
and we shall have an opportunity of judging the effti- 
ciency or otherwise of the new means of transport. At 
present difficulties will doubtless arise, but it must be 
evident that the present marks an era in the history of 
the horse as a means of draught in large towns. Happily 
the Britisher has an inborn love of the horse, so that it 
will be long before we see its services altogether dispen- 
sed with. We, however, who sit here to-night have little 
anxiety as to the result. ; 

At one time I thought I might be able to trace some 
professional connection with the Army to a much earlier 
date than 1796. During my search I came across a 
satirical description of an army of the 18th century. It 
commenced with this :—‘‘ An Army is the very reverse 
of the Church, and as we learn piety in the one, ’tis 
10,000 to 1, but we are taught prophaneness in the 
other.” I thought that was a good start, and felt sure 
any reference to us, in any form, would come in for a 
fair share of satire from this author. He went on :-— 
“The oaths of the private men, rattle louder than their 
drums and may be heard almost at as great a distance as 
their cannon.” You all know they d¢d/ swear in Flan- 
ders. No! There were no veterinary officers in that 
Army. For it was adeseription of Marlborough’s Army, 
and | was nearly a century too early. 

Subsequent investigation has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that this year 1896 is the centenary of the Army 
Veterinary Department, which was established at* the 
instigation of a special board of general officers which 
met to inquire into the best way of combating the 
ravages of disease then existing among Army horses. 
The rd recommended that commissions as veterinary 
surgeons in the Army, should be given to graduates of 
the veterinary school then in existence. 


In"the Army List for 1797, in the establishments of 
cavalry regiments, the title of veterinary surgeon appears 
for the first time, but no names of officers are given. In 
the Army List for 1898, however, the following names 
oceur :— 


Ist Life Guards ... Bloxhani—without a christian 
name. Ist January, 1797. 

2nd Life Guards—same. 

Ist Dragoon Gds. Rbt. Richardson, 22nd April, 1797. 


3rd Pe » George Watts, 22nd May, 1797. 
Ist Dragoons James White, 12th April, 1797. 
2nd_i,, William Parkinson, 12th June, 1797. 
— + Thomas Boardman, 12th June, 1797: 
4th ‘i Edward Causer, Ist June, 1797. 
7th i R. Stewart Cumming, 12th April, 1797. 
10th ,, John Denny, 12th April, 1797. 
lith , John Ship, 25th June, 1796. 
16th ,, James Harrison, 6th April, 1797. 
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John Ship must therefore be considered the father of | 
the Army Veterinary Department. | _ 

The first mention in the Army List of veterinary sur- 
geons being appointed to the Royal Artillery appears in 
the Army List for 1805, where we find posted to the 
Brigade of Gunners and Drivers‘of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, Veterinary Surgeon John Percival, dated 
Ist Sept., 1801, and Veterinary Surgeon William Stock- 
ley, dated Ist June, 1804. It has been suggested that 
the date, 1801, in the case of Percival should be 1804, but 
in the Royal Artillery Muster Rolls and Pay List for 
1801 appears the receipt from Veterinary Surgeon John 
Percival for pay from Ist September to 31st December, 
at eight shillings per diem, signed by John Percival, | 
showing that he did duty with the Royal Artillery in 
1801. When making enquiries into this subject, | found 
the following letter. It is addressed to the Master 


General :— 


“Woolwich, 17th Sept., 1801. 
Dear Hadden, 

Least I should forget, let me tell you, you have forgot 
to nominate Percival as the veterinary surgeon. Send 
it me by the return of the messenger, everything else. is 
arranged.— Yours, ete., 

(Sed.) J. Mac eon. 

Lieut.-Col. Hadden. 

etc., ete. 
That letter is signed by Sir J. Macleod, the first Deputy 
Adjutant General of Artillery. 
there was a rapid increase of veterinary surgeons in 
the Army from that date, in consequence of the wars 


with France. In 1805 I have already stated there were 
two veterinary surgeons in the Brigade of Gunners and 
Drivers of Royal Artillery, in 1806 there were eight, in 
1808 nine, and in 1814 ten. 


At the end of the 18th century the prevalence of | 
occasion. (Applause.) 

were common complaints, and large numbers were des- THE DINNER, 
~The annual dinner was held in the King’s Hall Rooms 


disease and death-rate amongst Army horses was ry or- 
able. In every regiment and battery glanders and farey 


troyed annually from these diseases alone. There were 
many other diseases prevalent in consequence of ignor- 
ance, improper treatment, and defective stabling ; but 
hy scientific study of the whole question these have 
gradually passed away. As an instance of what the 


Army Veterinary Department has now done for the. 


Army [may mention that for eight years there has not 


been a single case of glanders-farcy amongst Army ; 
horses. [I may state, in addition, it is a recognised fact | 


that in the British Army there is a smaller mortality 
among animals than in any otherarmy in the world, 
The saving of life amongst Army horses ou board-ship 


has also received most careful investigation and inquiry, | 


About 50 years ago Major O’Hara’s battery of Artillery 
lost 50 per cent. of the horses on a voyage from London 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. So many improvements were 
made during the next 20 years, that in 1867, when I 
was in charge of the ship “Bolivar,” she carried to 
Alexandria for the Abyssinian Expedition, 131 mules 
from Alicante, 225 from Scanderoon, and 131 from 
Gibraltar. We experienced extremely bad weather, and 
the food supplied was whole barley, bran, and chopped 
straw. At Suez | was put on board the “Star of the 
North.” This vessel was fitted for 114 animals, but by 
removing partitions, ete., we carried 208 mules, The 
heat between decks going down the Red Sea was intense 
and some of the unfortunate animals were even located 
below sea-level. However, by unremitting care, atten- 
tion to diet, and scrupulous cleanliness, we managed to 
land 695 animals at the various ports with the loss of 
only two. Quite recently the 9th Lancers embarked on 
two vessels at the Albert Docks, without any previous 
preparation. The horses were disembarked at Durban 
with the loss, [ am told, of only one horse on each 
‘Vessel, and prepared to take the field at once. . 


Gentlemen, I think you will agree with me that the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department have done 
their duty to the State. You cannot be surprised there- 
fore to hear that for years past we have been asking for 
some recognition of our services, especially for an in- 


crease of the pensions on retirement, to enable us to live 


in comparative comfort after spending from 30 to 35- 
vears of our lives under all conditions of climate and 
hardship in the service of the country. The Royal 
Warrant has been issued at last, and although we have 
not been granted all we hoped for, still we have 
received some addition to our pensions, and we are 
thankful. What has rendered the grant of double value 
is the generous acknowledgement on the part of authori- 
ties of the services rendered by veterinary officers. An 


official in a high position is quoted as having officially 
stated “that there was no body of men in the Army 


more deserving than the veterinary officers, they rendered 
excellent service, always were obliging, never put forward 
petty grievances, made themselves universally liked and 
respected, and set an example of zeal and devotion to 
duty.” The recognition given by the State, and by the 
Army reacts upon the whole professsion. The officers 
of the Army Veterinary Department are merely a sample 
of the whole, and our work and position I claim sustain 
the credit of the profession. 

Gentlemen, I feel sure that if the public were asked 
their opinion of the civilian practitioners of our pro- 
fession, their answer would be the same. The estima- 
tion of the profession by the public is steadily increasing. 
May we, who have obtained this position, avail our- 
selves of every opportunity of improving it, and of 
proving ourselves at once indefatigable and indispensable. 

With these few remarks I conclude my address to you, 
and I ean only express my sincere regret that the fe 
time at my disposal, from a very busy life, has not 
enabled me to contribute something more worthy of the 


at the Holborn Restaurant, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. Kettle, the 
president, in the chair, having on his right Mr. R. C. 
Trigger (President R.C.V.S.), and on the left Colonel 
Lambert, C.B., Director-General, A.V.D. The company 
numbered about 60. During dinner an orchestra from 
,the band of the Royal Artillery gave a selection of 
music. 

The toasts of “The Queen,” and “The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family” were given 
from the chair and duly honoured. 

Sir H. Srpson, J.P., proposed “The Army, Navy, 
and Auxilliary Forces.” This was replied to by Colonel 
Lambert, who spoke in high terms of the body of ofticers 
under his charge, and their zeal in discharge of their 
' duties, and announced the mention of the veterinary 
officers in the despatches on the Dongola expedition. 
'Mr. Matthew Clarke also replied from the Auxilliary 
| Forces. 

“The Central V.M.S.” was given by Mr. J. A. W. 
Dollar, and was suitably replied to by the President, 
Lieut.-Col. Kettle. 

“Our Guests,” was proposed by Mr. W. Huntine. 
These included Col. Lambert, C.B., Mr. Hill (secretary 
R.C.V.S8.), Mr. Thatcher (solicitor), Mr. Trigger, Mr. 
Trigger, Mr. Powys, R.V.C., and a few other gentlemen. 
Mr. Hunting said that we were enjoined to show hosp 
tality to strangers, inasmuch as we might be entertains 
angles unawares. That was distinctly a Hebraic vie" 
of the position and we now “go one better” by selectine 
our angels for ourselves, and he quite thought that 
this was more satisfactory than going out into the high: 
ways and bye-ways and inviting their guests at rando! 
He complimented Col. Lambert at the number and im 
portance of the reforms in the A.V.D. which it 
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fallen to his share to realise. Mr. Hunting also spoke 
of the services rendered by the registrar and_ the solici- 
citor, the latter of whom he said had been very effectual 
in his application of the broomstick to recalcitrant 
members and other offenders against the V.S. Act. 

Col. Lambert, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Thatcher replied. 


Mr. Hill said he had now been welcomed at their board | 


for 17 years. Mr. Thatcher said he had, in spite of hav- 
ing to wield the broomstick, been met with even more 
courtesy and intelligent consideration than he had expec- 
ted in his dealings with a body of gentlemen. In fact 
the broomstick was hardly necessary. 

“Our Late President ” was duly responded to by Prof. 
Penberthy, who thanked the members for the manner in 
which they had supported the authority of the chair in 
the past year. ; 

In replying to the toast of “ The R.C.V.S.” Mr. Trigger 
said thathe hoped the recent special meeting had cleared 
off what he might call the controversial matter, and that 
they might look forward to a year of steady useful 
work. He took up Mr. Hunting’s remark as to the ap- 
pearance of the members and guests, and drew a com- 
parison with their status and surroundings of even 25 
years ago. 

“Our Treasurer and Secretary” was proposed by Mr. 
Prudames, who spoke earnestly on the services rendered 
by their Hon. Treas., Mr. Rowe, and the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Mahon. 

Mr. Rows, in replying, reminded the members that 
they would make his labours lighter and pleasanter by 
keeping their subscriptions well up to date. 

Mr. MaHon also briefly replied. 

“The Schools and Examiners,” proposed by Mr. 5. 
Villar, was replied to by Prof. McFadyean in a neat 
speech, at the conclusion of which he said that he 
thought that men were seldom rejected who ought to be 
passed, and he was prepared to swear that none were 
passed who ought to be rejected. (Laughter.) 

Prof MacquEEN replied for the examiners, he being 
an examiner for the Fellowship. He invited gentlemen 
to come forward for that degree, and assured them | 
that they should receive every consideration, but that 
they would be expected to show evidence of study equal 
to membership graduates... He quoted some of the ques- 
tions asked some years ago, to the amusement of his 
auditors, and expressed his conviction that so far as the 
teaching for the membership was concerned it was more | 
than abreast of the examining in several particulars. 

Throughout the evening the speeches were noticeably 
briefer and more to the point than in some previous 
years. 

Several songs and duets were given during the 
evening. 


| made aware of a system practised in that city o 


RECENT ADVANCES IN MEDICINE. 
Abstract of Opening Lecture of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, Session 1896-7 


By Dr. R. Cowan Lees. 


Mr. CHarRMAN, Principat MWCALL, and GENTLEMEN, 
— It gave me much pleasure to accede to the request of 
Principal M’Call that I should give you an address on 
the occasion of the opening of your winter session, but 
when I intimated to him that I would take up as my 
subject “ Recent Advances in Medicine,” [ little dreamt 
that the President of the British Association, Professor 
Sir Joseph Lister, would select a somewhat similar 
theme as the subject of his eloguent and most exhaus- 
tive address. I will therefore try to evade reiterating 
many of the points which he so ably discussed, and 
| rather endeavour to give you a few suggestions, which | 


| hope may — to you an incentive to further investiga- 
tion and o 


servation. 
SMALL-POX AND Cow-pox. 


Interesting observations and experiments were made 
long ago which resulted in unspeakable good to the 
human race; but the true meaning of these observations 
and experiments scientists entirely failed to grasp until 
very recently ; as, for example, the discovery of the 
value of the inoculation of the small-pox virus, a know- 
ledge of which was brought to this country by Lady 
Mary Montagu, and thereafter the discovery of the 
value of vaccination, by Dr. Edward Jenner— discoveries 
which, while of great practical usefulness, only have 
become intelligible by the researches of Pasteur— 
recently dead—Koch, Lister, and other bacteriologists 
now living. I presume that the majority of you know 
the story of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the wife of 
one of our ambassadors in Constantinople in the year 
1717. Lady Mary, when resident in Constantinople, was 

inocu- 
lating healthy persons with the virus taken from mild 


cases of genuin: small-pox, in the belief that virus, * 


taken from mild cases, could only produce mild cases : 
also, that they might be more speedily immunised or 
fortified against the ravages of the disease without wait- 
ing until they were fortuitously attacked by it, probably 
ina more rampant and sthenic form. Lady Mary wrote 
many letters regarding this practice to her friends in 
this country, and to show that she thoroughly believed 
in it she had her own son inoculated with the virus of 


genuine small-pox, and this, too, very successfully. On 


the return of Lady Mary Montagu to Britain she in- 
terested a large number of persons in the inoculation of 


| 
| 
| 

The 231st General Meeting was held in the New | 
Theatre of the College, on Friday, November 13th, at 
6.30 pan. Mr. Hall was in the chair. There were 56. 
members present. 

Mr. Amos read a very interesting and instructive | 


paper on “ Examination of Horses as to Soundness.” 
Mr. Woop opened the discussion, and the following | 
Gentlemen took part in it :—Messrs. Bloxsome, Hall, | 
itchin, Gillard, Smith, Miller, Dixson, Jones, Berry, | 
Deacon. Parsons, and Aldred. 
Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, V.M.A. 


F. Crownurst, Asszst. See. 


small-pox virus, and there is no doubt that between the 
year 1718 and the year 1796, which was the date when 
Jenner introduced his newer and less dangerous inocu- 
lation, many thousands had been inoculated in different 
— of Britain. It is stated by his biographers that 
vr, Jenner thought out his cow-pox inoculation for 
thirty years. Whether he studied the subject for that 
exym or not we are not in a position to state, but from 
us Own notes we gather that in 1796 he inoculated his 
first case—a boy—so successfully with the cow-pox 
vaccine that the after moculation with small-pox virus 
proved the boy to be immune to its influence. I> must 
tell you, as veterinary students, that Jenner, in the early 
part of his investigations, thought that cow-pox itself 
was produced from a disease in the horse, commonly 
called horse-grease. He was driven to this belief be- 
cause COW-pox Was not observed by him on any farm 
where there did not exist a case of horse-grease. | 
merely mention this fact to show you what difficulties 
were experienced by such men as Jenner, because they 
had no knowledge whatever of the existence of organic 
germs, and the active part played by them in the pro- 
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John Ship must therefore be considered the father of | 
the Army Veterinary Department. 

The first mention in the Army List of veterinary sur- 
geons being appointed to the Royal Artillery appears in 
the Army List for 1805, where we find posted to the 
Brigade of Gunners and Drivers'of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, Veterinary Surgeon John Percival, dated 
Ist Sept., 1801, and Veterinary Surgeon William Stock- 


ley, dated Ist June, 1804. It has been suggested that 
the date, 1801, in the case of Percival should be 1804, but 


in the Royal Artillery Muster Rolls and Pay List for | 


1801 appears the receipt from Veterinary Surgeon John 
Percival for pay from Ist September to 31st December, 
at eight shillings per diem, signed by John Percival, 
showing that he did duty with the Royal Artillery in 
1801. When making enquiries into this subject, | found 
the following letter. It is addressed to the Master 
General :— 
“Woolwich, 17th Sept., 1801. 

Dear Hadden, 

Least | should forget, let me tell you, you have forgot 
to nominate Percival as the veterinary surgeon. Send 
it me by the return of the messenger, everything else. is 
arranged.—- Yours, ete., 

(Sed.) J. MACLEOD. 

Lieut.-Col. Hadden. 

etc., etc. 

That letter is signed by Sir J. Macleod, the first Deputy 
Adjutant General of Artillery. 

here was a rapid increase of veterinary surgeons in 
the Army from that date, in consequence of the wars 
with France. In 1805 I have already stated there were 
two veterinary surgeons in the Brigade of Gunners and 
Drivers of Royal Artillery, in 1806 there were eight, in 
1808 nine, and in 1814 ten. 

At the end of the 18th century the prevalence of 
disease and death-rate amongst Army horses was deplor- 
able. In every regiment and battery glanders and tarcy 
were common complaints, and large numbers were des- 
troyed annually from these diseases alone. There were 
many other diseases prevalent in consequence of ignor- 
ance, improper treatment, and defective stabling ; but 
hy scientific study of the whole question these have 
gradually passed away. As an instance of what the 
Army Veterinary Department has now done for the 


Army I may mention that for eight years there has not 
heen a single case of glanders-farcy amongst Army 
horses. [ may state, in addition, it is a recognised fact 
that in the British Army there is a smaller mortality 


among animals than in any otherarmy in the world. 
The saving of life amongst Army horses on board-ship 


Gentlemen, | think you will agree with me that the 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department have done 
their duty to the State. You cannot be surprised there- 
fore to hear that for years past we have been asking for 
some recognition of our services, especially for an in- 
crease of the pensions on retirement, to enable us to live 
in comparative comfort after spending from 30 to 35- 
years of our lives under all conditions of climate and 
hardship in the service of the country. The Royal 
Warrant has been issued at last, and although we have 
not been granted all we hoped for, still we have 
received some addition to our pensions, and we are 
thankful. What has rendered the grant of double value 


is the generous acknowledgement on the part of authori- 


ties of the services rendered by veterinary officers. An 
ofticial in a high position is quoted as having officially 
stated “that there was no body of men in the Army 
more deserving than the veterinary officers, they rendered 
excellent service, always were obliging, never put forward 
petty grievances, made themselves universally liked and 
respected, and set an example of zeal and devotion to: 
duty.” The recognition given by the State, and by the 
Army reacts upon the whole professsion. The officers 
of the Army Veterinary Department are merely a sample 
of the whole, and our-work and position I claim sustain 
the credit of the profession. 

Gentlemen, | feel sure that if the public were asked 
their opinion of the civilian practitioners of our pro- 
fession, their answer would be the same. The estima- 
tion of the profession by the public is steadily increasing. 
May we, who have obtained this position, avail our- 
selves of every opportunity of improving it, and of 
proving ourselves at once indefatigable and indispensable. 

With these few remarks | conclude my address to you, 
and I can only express my sincere regret that the short 
time at my disposal, from a very busy life, has not 
enabled me to contribute something more worthy of the 
occasion. (Applause.) 

THE DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held in the King’s Hall Rooms 
-at the Holborn Restaurant, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. Kettle, the 
president, in the chair, having on his right Mr. R. C. 
Trigger (President R.C.V.S.), and on_the left Colonel 
Lambert, C.B., Director-General, A.V.D. The company 
~numbered about 60. During dinner an orchestra from 
,the band of the Royal Artillery gave a selection of 
music. 
| The toasts of “The Queen,” and “The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family” were given 
from the chair and duly honoured. 

Sir H. Srpson, J.P., proposed “The Army, Navy, 


has also received most careful investigation and inquiry. -and Auxilliary Forces.” This was replied to by Colonel 
About 50 years ago Major O’Hara’s battery of Artillery Lambert, who spoke in high terms of the body of officers 
lost 50 cent. of the horses on a voyage from London | under his charge, and their zeal in discharge of their 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. So many improvements were | duties, and announced the mention of the veterinary 
made during the next 20 years, that in 1867, when I | officers in the despatches on the Dongola expedition. 


was in charge of the ship “Bolivar,” she carried to | Mr. Matthew Clarke also replied from the Auxiliary 


Alexandria for the Abyssinian Expedition, 131 mules 
from Alicante, 225 from Secanderoon, and from 
Gibraltar. We experienced extremely bad weather, and 
the food supplied was whole barley, bran, and chopped 
straw. At Suez | was put on board the “Star of the 
North.” This vessel was fitted for 114 animals, but by 
removing partitions, ete., we carried 208 mules. The 
heat between decks going down the Red Sea was intense 
and some of the unfortunate animals were even located 
helow sea-level. However, by unremitting care, atten- 
tion to diet, and scrupulous cleanliness, we managed to 
land 695 animals at the various ports with the loss of 
only two. Quite recently the 9th Lancers embarked on 
two vessels at the Albert Docks, without any previous 
preparation. The horses were disembarked at Durban 
with the loss, [am told, of only one horse on each 
‘Vessel, and prepared to take the field at once. 


| Forces. 
“The Central V.M.S.” was given by Mr. J. A. W- 
Dollar, and was suitably replied to by the President, 
Lieut.-Col. Kettle. ; 
“Our Guests,” was proposed by Mr. W. Hunting. 
These included Col. Lambert, C.B., Mr. Hill. (secretaly 
R.C.V.S.), Mr. Thatcher (solicitor), Mr. Trigger, M"- 
Trigger, Mr. Powys, R.V.C., and a few other gentlemen. 
Mr. Hunting said that we were enjoined to show hos} 
tality to strangers, inasmuch as we might be entertainne 
angles unawares. That was distinctly a Hebraic vie" 
of the position and we now “go one better” by selectin2 
our angels for ourselves, and he quite thought that 
this was more satisfactory than going out into the hls" 
ways and bye-ways and inviting their guests at randol 
He complimented Col. Lambert at the number and - 
portance of the reforms in the A.V.D. which 1 2 
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fallen to his share to realise. Mr. Hunting also spoke | 


of the services rendered by the registrar and _ the solici- 
citor, the latter of whom he said had been ver effectual 
in his application of the broomstick to recalcitrant 
members and other offenders against the V.S. Act. 

Col. Lambert, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Thatcher replied. 
Mr. Hill said he had now been welcomed at their board 
for 17 years. Mr. Thatcher said he had, in spite of hav- 
ing to wield the broomstick, been met with even more 
courtesy and intelligent consideration than he had expec- 
ted in his dealings with a body of gentlemen. In fact 
the broomstick was hardly necessary. 

“Our Late President” was duly responded to by Prof. 
Penberthy, who thanked the members for the mariner in 
which they had supported the authority of the chair in 
the past year. 

In replying to the toast of “ The R.C.V.S.” Mr. Trigger 
said thathe hoped the recent special meeting had cleared 
off what he might call the controversial matter, and that 
they might look forward to a year of steady useful 


work. He took up Mr. Hunting’s remark as to the ap- ' 


pearance of the members and guests, and drew a com- 
parison with their status and surroundings of even 25 
years ago. 

“Our Treasurer and Secretary” was proposed by Mr. 
Prudames, who spoke earnestly on the services rendered 
by their Hon. Treas., Mr. Rowe, and the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Mahon. ‘ 

Mr. Rows, in replying, reminded the members that 
they would make his labours lighter and pleasanter by 
keeping their subscriptions well up to date. 

r. MAHON also briefly replied. 

“The Schools and Examiners,” proposed by Mr. 5. 
Villar, was replied to by Prof. McFadyean in a neat 
speech, at the conclusion of which he said that he 
thought that men were seldom rejected who ought to be 
passed, and he was prepared to swear that none were 
passed who ought to be rejected. (Laughter.) 

Prof MacquEEN replied for the examiners, he being 
an examiner for the Fellowship. He invited gentlemen 
to come forward for that degree, and assured them 
that they should receive every consideration, but that 
they would be expected to show evidence of study equal 
to membership graduates.- He quoted some of the ques- 
tions asked some years ago, to the amusement of his 
auditors, and expressed his conviction that so far as the 


teaching for the membership was concerned it was more | 


than abreast of the examining in several particulars. 


Throughout the evening the speeches were noticeably 
briefer and more to the point than in some previous 
years. 

Several songs and duets were given during the 
evening. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, V.M.A. 


|, the 231st General Meeting was held in the New 
Theatre of the College, on Friday, November 13th, at 
6.30 ae. Mr. Hall was in the chair. There were 56 
members present. 

Mr. Amos read a very interesting and instructive 
paper on “ Examination of Horses as to Soundness.” 

Mr. Woop opened the discussion, and the following 
gentlemen took part in it :-—Messrs. Bloxsome, Hall, 
Kitchin, Gillard, Smith, Miller, Dixson, Jones, Berry, 
Jeacon. Parsons, and Aldred. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 


F. Crownurst, Ass7st. See. 


| RECENT ADVANCES IN MEDICINE. 

| Abstract of Opening Lecture of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, Session 1896-7 

By Dr. R. Cowan Lees. 


Mr. CHatRMAN, Principal and GENTLEMEN, 
— It gave me much pleasure to accede to the request of 
Principal M’Call that I should give you an address on 
the occasion of the opening of your winter session, but 
when I intimated to him that I would take up as my 
subject “ Recent Advances in Medicine,” [ little dreamt 
that the President of the British Association, Professor 
Sir Joseph Lister, would select a somewhat similar 
theme as the subject of his eloquent and most exhaus- 
tive address. I will therefore try to evade reiterating 
many of the points which he so ably discussed, and 
| rather endeavour to give you a few suggestions, which I 
‘hope may prove to you an incentive to further investiga- 
tion and observation. 


SMALL-PCX AND Cow-Ppox. 


Interesting observations and experiments were made 
long ago which resulted in unspeakable good to the 
human race; but the true meaning of these observations 
and experiments scientists entirely failed to grasp until 
very recently ; as, for example, the discovery of the 
value of the inoculation of the small-pox virus, a know- 
ledge of which was brought to this country by Lady 
Mary Montagu, and thereafter the discovery of the 
value of vaccination, by Dr. Edward Jenner— discoveries 
which, while of great practical usefulness, only have 
become intelligible by the researches of Pasteur— 
recently dead—Koch, Lister, and other bacteriologists 
now living. I presume that the majority of you know 
the story of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the wife of 
one of our ambassadors in Constantinople in the year 
1717. Lady Mary, when resident in Constantinople, was 
/made aware of a system practised in that city of inocu- 
lating healthy persons with the virus taken from mild 


taken from mild cases, could only produce mild cases : 
also, that they might be more speedily immunised or 
fortified against the ravages of the disease without wait- 
ing until they were fortuitously attacked by it, probably 
ina more rampant and sthenic form. Lady Mary wrote 
many letters regarding this practice to her friends in 
this country, and to show that she thoroughly believed 
in it she had her own son inoculated with the virus of 
genuine small-pox, and this, too, very successfully. On 
| the return of Lady Mary Montagu to Britain she in- 
terested a large number of persons in the inoculation of 
small-pox virus, and there is no doubt that between the 
year 1718 and the year 1796, which was the date when 
| Jenner introduced his newer and less dangerous inocu- 
| lation, many thousands had been inoculated in different 
| arts of Britain. It is stated by his biographers that 
Dr. Jenner thought out his cow-pox inoculation for 
fanersA years. Whether he studied the subject for that 
_ period or not we are not in a position to state, but from 
his own notes we gather that in 1796 he inoculated his 
| first case—a boy-—so successfully with the cow-pox 
vaccine that the after moculation with small-pox virus 
| proved the boy to be immune to its influence. I must 
tell you, as veterinary students, that Jenner, in the early 
part of his investigations, thought that cow-pox itself 
was produced from a disease in the horse, commonly 
called horse-grease. He was driven to this belief he- 
cause COW-pox was not observed by him on any farm 
where there did not exist a case of horse-grease. T 
merely mention this fact to show you what difficulties 
were experienced by such men as Jenner, because they 
had no knowledge whatever of the existence of organic 


germs, and the active part played by them in the pro- 


cases of genuin: small-pox, in the belief that virus, * 
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duction of disease. Unkind critics of to-day are anxious 
to lessen, if possible, the beneticial effects of present-day 
vaccination—quoting this early belief of Jenner’s—but | 
would remind such persons that Dr. Jenner was then 
groping in the dark, whilst to-day we are in compara- 
tively broad daylight. Drs. Woodville and Pearson, con- 
temporaries of Jenner, came to the conclusion that cow- 
pox—the material used by Jenner for vaccination—was 
a form of small-pox modified by having been passed 
through the cow, and that the two are practically one 
and the same disease ; that cow-pox, when introduced 
into the healthy subject, ran a shorter course, and pro- 
duced a much less severe disease than the original small- 
ox, While at the same time it protected the inoculated 
akin subject from a fresh attack of small-pox as much 
as a previous inoculation of small-pox would have done. 
Dr. , sorte accepted this view, and it has since been 
supported by the majority of medical men. A similar 
wotective influence has, in recent years, been secured by 
Pasieue and others introducing the modified elements of 
disease into the animal system, as in the case of chicken 
cholera and anthrax, and, in the case of the human sub- 
ject, of hydrophobia. The work of Pasteur has thus 
followed the methods of Jenner in other departments of 
pathology, and Pasteur’s researches have explained on 
scientific grounds, Jenner's empirical practice. 
PASTEUR. 


Amongst the first subjects which Pasteur studied was 
the process of fermentation. The true nature of this 
process he showed to be due to the growth of a living 
organism in a fluid containing what was necessary for 
the growth of that organism ; that the organism grew as 
long as its proper nutriment was present, and that its 
growth was accompanied by the excretion of certain pro- 
<dlucts, gaseous or liquid, such as accompany the growth 
and development of all living organisms. There are 
many different materials that undergo this fermentative 
process, and the organisms which set up the process also 
<litfer widely in their nature, in the food they consume, 
and the materials they excrete; but the value of this 
early part of Pasteur’s work depends upon the clearness 
and accuracy with which he demonstrated the pheno- 
mena of the general process. Suppose, for example, we 
take a certain quantity of sugar in solution, and place in 
that sugar a small quantity of yeast, the process of fer- 
mentation will be set up and the yeast organism will 
develop and multiply so long as sugar is present, and 
carbonic acid and alcohol will be excreted. In time, if 
we do not add more sugar, sufficient alcohol will be pro- 
<luced to destroy the yeast organism. You might re- 
member this about the yeast organism when we come to 
speak of Koch’s investigations. Pasteur further demon- 
strated that the fermentative process was a very wide- 
spread one, that it included all the varieties of putrefac- 
tion and suppuration, that every change that took place 
in an organic fluid left exposed to the air was due to the 
growth of its special organisms, and was accompanied 
hy the formation of more or less complex and irritating 
excretions. About the same time Pyndal and others 
were examining the particles floating in the air: and 
Lister, while a citizen of this city and surgeon in the 
Royal Infirmary, was showing that organic fluids, if pro- 
tected from the air, underwent no change. Lister further 
investigated the action of the air and its dust particles 
upon wounds, and the various forms of the honking pro- 
cess, and that with such success as to completely revolu- 
tionise the whole domain of surgery. I shall not dwell 
upon Lister’s great work, but advise everyone of you to 
secure a copy of The Lancet or British Medical Journal 
of 19th September, in which you will find his address: 
but will merely say heie that no one, even though he 
may not be intimately associated with the advancement 
of medicine, can read that address without receiving 


that antiseptics with anesthetics form two of the most 
important discoveries of the nineteenth century, espec- 
ially when viewed in their relation to surgery and the 
benetits they have conferred upon humanity. To return 
to Pasteur, we find him still busy with new thoughts, 
possessing as he did that type of mind which, when once 
satistied regarding one point, necessitated his travelling 
to pastures new, so that he might still add to his know- 
ledge and stimulate to further investigation. He was 
attracted to the subject of chicken cholera—of which 
disease, I daresay, a number of you know the pathology 
—which was raging with such disastrous results in the 
chicken farms in and around Paris at the time of his 
experiments. He noticed that the blood of those fowls 
affected with the disease was swarming with bacteria, 
and he believed that these bacteria were the cause of the 
chicken cholera. He secured pure cultivations of these 
bacteria, and found that by cultivating successive 
generations upon artificially prepared food they lost a 
great deal of their virulence, and if injected into healthy 
fowls produced a modified and mild form of the disease, 
and these fowls afterwards were immune to the severe 
form which was so prevalent. This Pasteur called 
attenuation des virus. He also adopted the same 
measures, and with equal success, in anthrax and other 
(liseases. From these he interested himself in a disease 
which frequently comes before the  veterina 
surgeon’s experience—viz., hydrophobia—a disease whic 
Pasteur satisfied himself had its seat in the central 
nervous system. The majority of you are aware that 
in order to test whether a dog that has bitten any- 
one be rabid or not, a piece of the brain or spinal 
cord of that dog is secured, as fresh as possible, and in- 
jected in an appropriate manner into a rabbit. [f the 
dog has suffered from rabies, the injection will kill the 
rabbit in a few days. Rabbits are differently acted upon 
by the toxin of rabies than dogs, and, curious to say, the 
disease is much intensified by being passed through the 
rabbit—a condition described by Pasteur as enforcement 
du virus—and it is found that the spinal cord of a rabbit 
that has died of rabies is more virulent than that of the 
most rabid dog. That is, you see, the very opposite of 
attenuation. If the intensely virulent cord of a rabbit be 
hung in a perfectly aseptic chamber it gradually loses its 
virulence, until in time it becomes completely inert. _ If 
an emulsion be prepared from the almost harmless spinal 
cord, and injected under the skin of an animal, it will 
produce very little disturbance in that animal’s condition ; 
and if followed at regular intervals (two or three days 
are generally allowed to elapse between the injections) 
by the injections of emulsions gradually increased in 
strength, a condition is produced in the animal whereby 
a more powerful injection. can be tolexated than can be 
obtained from that of the most rabid dog. Though we 
have still a great deal to learn about the action of those 
toxins yp the animal tissues, there is no doubt we have 
gained the greatest benetits from such teachings. I woul 
here like you to observe that Pasteur adopted two 
different methods by which he secured the attenuated 
virus of chicken cholera and hydrophobia, because It 
teaches us that a modified serum or antitoxin is not to be 
secured by adopting the identically same procedure 1n all 
diseases. We shall see a proof of this when I come to 
—_ of the experiments which Dr. M’Call and I carr 
through, as compared with the method adopted to secure 
the antitoxin of diphtheria. 
KocH. 

From Pasteur we move onwards to the work of Pre 
fessor Koch, who, whilst a country practitioner in asinall 
village in Germany, studied many subjects connected 
with your own special branch and performed many 

riments upon the lower animals, there laying the 
oundation of a great many of the investigations whl¢ 


much benefit from its perusal, and accepting as a fact 


afterwards made his laboratory at Berlin famous. Many 
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of you will remember the commotion which was excited | vessel when filled would contain about six litres, but in 
in this country upon the news reaching us here that Koch | every case operated upon whilst [ was present, one of 
had secured a perfect antidote against all fornts of tuber- | these vessels, and about half of another, were filled with 
culosis by the simple hypodermic injections of a fluid | blood, making a total of about nine or ten litres from 
which he called tuberculin. Though the first hopes of | each horse. It may be mentioned that whenever the 
tuberculin were sadly dashed, yet we must not forget the | trocar and canula were passed into the jugular vein, the 
fact that Koch set agoing a new thought in scientific | twitch was removed from the horse’s lip, and he was then 
medicine, and he began a new era which, even in this) given some turnips and carrots to eat whilst the blood 
short space of time, has been productive of the greatest | was being withdrawn. When the desired amount of 
good in other diseases—such as diphtheria and tetanus. ' blood was extracted, the canula was taken away, and 
Now, if you will please pardon me taking up your time, | over the small wound one of the assistants _— a 
I would like to tell you that tuberculin is what we calla) pledget of cotton soaked in a solution of bichloride of 
toxin, and is secured by making a special broth or nutri- 'merenry, and covered with guttapercha tissue, while the 
ent fluid which Koch found should contain a éertain |) whole was held in position by strips of adhesive rubber 
amount of glycerine. This broth or nutrient fluid must, | plaster, and the horse was then led away to his stall. 
of course, be thoroughly aseptic—that is, it must not con- | On inquiring of the veterinary surgeon whether he ever 
tain germs of any kind, nor must they have access to it. | had had a case showing evidence of weakness afterwards, 
Into this specially prepared nutrient fluid is puta certain | he assured me that he had never seen anything approach- 
quantity of pure cultivations of the tubercle bacilli. ing to it, even in cases where he had extracted as many 
hese are allowed to stand at a given temperature, and as 15 litres. 

for a specified time. This specially prepared broth, | ' 
wherein the bacillus tuberculosis has been growing for | 

| 


ANTISEPTICS. 

the stated period, is now carefully filtered through a 
porcelain filter so that no bacilli are allowed to pass| Professor Lister, in his able address, acknowledges his 
through, and the fluid thus filtered is what Koch called | return to his first love—carbolic acid—as an antiseptic. 
tuberculin. You will now see the relationship in the Perhaps we have not given sufficient attention in the 
methods of production—of alcohol, the product of yeast | last few years to chemical bactericides so much as we 
and sugar ; and tuberculin, the product of the tubercle | should, for curiously, investigations are like fashions—- 
bacillus and the prepared broth. All bacilli when fed | they run their course. Carbolic acid as an all-round 
upon food suited to their growth and development pro- | ntiseptic for ordinary surgical dressings may not be 
duce a product which we call the toxin, which, when | Swxpassed, but there is no questioning the fact that what 
absorbed into the circulation, produces the increase in | will destroy one kind af bacillus will not so easily destroy 
temperature, or fever. another, ‘To those who are leaving this Institution to- 
day, | might mention the results of a few experiments 

DirntHerta Anti-TOXIn. which have been carried through by me, and which may 

It may interest you to know what IT learned and wit- | be of use to you in the future. In anthrax it was found 
nessed during a visit last year, in company with Dr.) there was no application so destructive to the bacillus, 
Roux, to Garches Farm, near Paris, where horses are} when locally applied, as a solution of bichloride of 
immunised for the purpose of securing diphtheritic anti- | mercury, and if - chance you meet with a localised 
toxin. A toxin is prepared from the bacillus diphtheria manifestation of this disease in your practice, you will 
much on the same lines as I have just described to you | find the solution of this salt, when accompanied by 
as necessary for the production of Koch’s tuberculin. | pressure through the medium of bandaging, to be most 
About 1 ¢.c. of the toxin is injected into the shoulder of | efficacious. IT am aware that the practice is to destroy 
the animal, and this amount is gradually increased each | the animal so affected, but a case may come before you 
injection. The horse is injected three times a week for | in which it may be desirable to save it, and thus you 
three weeks, and then he is allowed to stand for a period | may have an opportunity of testing the efficacy of such 
of two or three months. Dr. Roux mentioned that at | treatment. When the disease is internal, as observed in 
the end of the three weeks the blood might be drawn | wool-sorter’s disease, | am unable to give you any in- 
from the horse and the serum be found perfectly active. | formation regarding its action, as | have never had any 
Some mild antiseptic is generally added to the serum | cases under my care ; but, on the other hand, those with 
before it is bottled. In that institution they had 80 | the external manifestations which have come before me 
horses immunised on the day of my visit, and after a have rapidly improved. In tuberculosis my experi- 


short inspection of a number of them, I passed into the 
Inner room to witness the operation of bleeding the 
horses. A horse is led into the operating room, and a 
twitch is applied to its upper lip, which precaution is 
only adopted in order to keep the horse steady while the 
incision Is being made and the trocar and canula insert- 
ed, The position selected for inserting the trocar and 
canula is at the most superticial part of the jugular | 
vem, and is carefully cleansed with a solution of 
bichloride of mereury. The veterinary surgeon then | 
makes a small incision through the skin, about a half | 
to three-quarters of an inch in length, in the longitudinal | 
axis of the vein, and through this he passes trocar and 
canula into the vein. A separate trocar and canula, 
thoroughly sterilised and taken from a large test tube, | 
is used fresh for each horse, and this being passed into | 
the jugular,vein, a rubber tube—which is used in com- | 
mon for all the horses—is passed over the head of the | 
canula. This rubber tube has, at the other end of it, 4 

' 


| 
| 
| 


ong nozzle of what appeared to be celluloid, and this 
Was passed through a hole in the sterilised tin cover, 
and forcibly pushed through the sterilised paper cover of 
the glass vessel into which the blood flowed. Each glas- 


ments so far have shown me that fluorine, pure or in 
combination, is the most actively destructive agent 
against the bacillus tuberculosis ; and whilst | have had 
very good resnits in some forms of tuberculosis with this 
substance, yet I have not been able to give it in a suit- 
able form necessary to the requirements of all the 
different organs affected. | might mention to you that 
hichloride of merenry solution is an active bactericide 
against pure cultivations of the bacillus tuberculosis, yet 
it is practically of no use when they are in a fluid con- 
taining albumen, such as sputum. Carbolie acid under 
such circumstances comes into the front rank as an 
active bactericide. lodine [| have found to be a most 
deadly bacillicide against the bacillus urinw. It is most 
remarkable how small a quantity of the tincture of 
iodine, and with what suddenness it will destroy every 


. 


bacillus in a large quantity of urine. | have often 


| wondered whether the pathology of polyuria (a disease, 


| understand, often observed in the horse), and the 
successful treatment of the disease by iodine, would 
corroborate the proof of such an experiment. Actinomy- 
cosis is another disease the bacillus of which is very 
sensitive to the action of iodine. Those of you who may 
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have experience of actinomycosis in the future might | having sold a debased article being of the nature usually 
try the effect of iodine, both internally and externally. | sold for cattle feeding. The contention on the part of 


VETERINARY PostTIon. 


The position of the veterinary surgeon is becoming of | stance to be used 


more importance every year, and it depends very much 
upon your own exertions whether you shall advance 
our profession by your own works or not ; for, no doubt, 
it is owing to such men as your worthy Principal that 
veterinary medicine has been raised to the position it 
now holds in Glasgow, and I have no doubt the same is 
true of other good men in other places. Veterinary 
surgeons have many facilities for testing the action of 
drugs on the lower animals, and | think in the future 
more might be done and be productive of _— brilliant 
results. In the domain of Hygiene you wi 1 also be 
expected to take your share in the furtherance of the 
good work which has been done within the last few 
years in this branch of medicine. Your profession is 
peculiarly adapted to aid in many ways those researches 
to which able men are now devoting so much time. 
Perhaps this is all the more true when we direct our 
thoughts to that of tuberculous disease in cows ; and, 
indeed, the same may be said to be true of every con- 
tagious disease which is communicable from, the lower 
animals to man. The important services now rendered 
to the community by the meat inspector are no doubt 
ably executed, but | have always been under the im- 
pression that such a post should be filled by a thoroughly 
competent veterinary surgeon, or, at least, it should be 
under the supervision of one. [t is not only in the 
inspection of meat we should have the co-operation and 
supervision of the veterinary surgeon, for, when we turn 
our attention to the subject of milk, which plays so im- 
portant a part in the feeding of infants, in cities 
especially, does it not strike even the lay mind what a 
great necessity there is for stricter Inspection being 
made of all cows which supply that nutrient and neces- 
sary fluid! By the very simple test— injection of tuber- 
culin-—it is now possible always to detect a cow contami- 
nated with tuberculosis, and this, too, long before there 
is the chance of direet contamination of the milk from 
tubercular ulcers, which are often observed on the teats 
in such cases. [| might go on enumerating examples 
wherein you may be of the greatest use in protecting the 
health of the community, and I trust the proper authori- 
ties will not be long in recognising the importance of 
such possible good by the appointment of proper veteri- 
nary inspectors, who shall have power to order the 
slaughter of all infected cows, and thus remove one of 
the greatest causes of tubercular infection to the human 
race. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 


On Tuesday, November 16th, in the Queen's Bench 
Division, the arguments were resumed in the matter of 
M‘Cann, appellant ; Conroy, respondent. It came be- 
fore Mr. Justice Johnson and Mr. Justice Gibson in a 
case stated for the opinion of the Court by the magis- 
trates of Killeshandra (Co. Cavan) Petty Sessions, and 
raised an important question affecting the rights of 
grocers to sell and millers to manufacture linseed meal. 
The appellant, James M‘Cann, a grocer in Killeshan- 
<lra, was summoned by Acting-Nergeant Conroy, an in- 
spector of food and drugs, for selling a drug—namely 
linseed meal—not up to the legal standard and not of 
the nature and quality of the article required by the 
purchaser, The magistrates convicted Mr. M‘Cann as 


the appellant was that linseed meal was not a drug, and 
that he sold it for cattle food ; also that it was not a sub- 
as a drug, and that the purchaser 
should make known to the vendor the exact description 
of article he required, which it was alleged was not done 
in this case. On the part of the police it was contended 
that the sergeant purchased only a small portion of the 
mea! as a sample, and that as he informed the seller that 
it was to be analysed, the latter should assume that it 
was as a drug it was purchased. 

Mr. Morphy (instructed by Sir Patrick Coll, 
Chief Crown Solicitor), appeared in support of the 
conviction. 

Mr. Drummond, Q.C., and Mr. P. Law Smith, (instrue- 
ted by Mr. Louis Smith, Cavan) appeared for the 
appellant. 

Mr. Justice O’Brien, in giving the judgment, holding 
that the magistrates were wrong in convicting, said there 
were several things capable of being used as medicine 
which were not drugs. A drug should mean a thing the 
primary object of which was medicinal. 

Mr. Justice Johnson concurred. 

Mr. Justice Gibson said the essential element of a 
drug was that it was used as a medicine. Where the 
purchaser did not indicate what he required a prosecu- 
tion could not succeed. The conviction should, there- 
fore, be set aside.—The Eveniny Herald, Dublin. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CRUELTY CASES. 


Alfred Baldwin, East Malling, was charged with 
working a horse whilst in an unfit state, at East Malling, 
on the 29th October, and Ernest Baldwin was summoned 
for causing the animal to be worked.—Inspector Fair, 
of the R.S.P.C.A., prosecuted, and Mr. A. J. Ellis 
defended.—Mr. Fair stated that he saw the first defend- 
ant with a horse drawing a cart heavily laden with stone. 
The animal was lame, and had strained tendons. In 
reply to witness, Alfred said the horse had been in the 
same condition for three days, and his employer ordered 
him to use the animal. On sending for Ernest, he stated 
that the horse was more lame then than previous- 
ly. It had been used for drawing stone from the quarry. 
—-P.C. Marshail and Mr. Crowhurst corroborated, the 
latter stating that the mare had probably been lame for 
five or six weeks, and was unfit for any work. Mr. Crow- 
hurst was of opinion a horse might be quite well oneday, 
and suffering from lameness caused by strained tendons 
the next.—For the defence it was argued that the lame- 
ness was caused by the shoeing, which took place a few 
days previously.—The Chairman thought the inspector 
should offer a caution in the first instance, and not take 
the first opportunity, when a person was found techni- 
cally guilty, of bringing him to Court.—The case was 
dismissed.—-A’ent County Examiner. 


Edinburgh University and the Joint Board. 


The Committee on Ordinances of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in their report to the half-yearly meeting. of the 
General Council, deal with the results of the preliminary 
examinations. There seemed no reason to doubt that 
undue severity, or a want of elasticity, in the preliminary 
examination had been mainly responsible for the decline 
in the number of students entering the university 
during recent years—a decline which, though now 
diminishing, had caused serious anxiety and some alarm. 
The committee are very far from urging that the univer 
sity standard should be lowered in order to increase 
revenue ; but they hold very strongly that the opposit 
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wlicy of suddenly raising the standard of requirements 

8 admission without regard to the general public school 
standard is both unjust and improvident. -The com- 
mittee hold, further, that the unsatisfactory results of 
the action of the Joint Board are due mainly to its 
anomalous position as a body which is not subject to the 
supervision or control of any university authority. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From The London Gazette, Nov. 17. 

Wark OFFIcE. 

To be companion of the Distinguished Service Order : 

Veterinary-Captain George Richard Griffith, Army 
Veterinary Department (employed with the Egyptian 
Army). 

The undermentioned veterinary officers arrived from 
India per S.S. “Victoria” on 14th inst, having com- 
pleted a tour of service in that country :— 

Veterinary-Captains J. A, Nunn, C.LE.,D.8.0., and 
k. W. Burke ; Veterinary-Lieutenant E. W. Larnder. 

Veterinary-Captain L. J. Blenkinsop embarked 20th 
inst. for Egypt, to take up the duties of senior veterinary 
officer in that country, to relieve Veterinary-Major J. 
Hammond, who returns home on retirement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE R.C.V.S. & THE CASTRATION OF COLTS. 
SIR, 

I read with interest Mr. Trevor Williams’s letter in 7'he 
Veterinary Record of the 14th inst., “re Castration of 
Colts ” and can endorse every word he has written on the 
subject. There are many other matters which also re- 
quire the attention of the Council but with all due respect 
to that body | expect there are few of them know where 
the shoe pinches a struggling country practitioner at the 

wesent time. How should they! Several are well- 
seen and worthy professors ; many others are town and 
city practitioners with means ; others have by their own 
perseverance or by good luck, or both, become able to 
relinquish practice. It therefore behoves the profession 
to better themselves and bring any matters which require 
attention to the notice of the Council. 

There is one thing more than any other which is killing 
the country practitioner, “quackery.” Inthe county from 
which | write there is scarcely a village which does not 
contain its ordinary castrator. If he has secured a small 
fortune, as Mr. Williams's friends (7) have done, he is 
usually a small farmer, considers himself an authority on 
the diseases of live stock, ete., and is looked up to as an 
experienced man in the district, should he be a more hum- 
ble practitioner he often combines with his calling that 
of pig killer throughout the neighbourhood. Another 
formof quackery isthe selling of various concoctions in the 
form of colic drinks, cattle drenches, oils for wounds, ete. 
These preparations are made up in attractive style and 
are sold throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
The country V.S. is perfectly powerless to prevent this 
and the Council does not even allow him to compete with 
these men, for if he even issues a few circulars to his 


| have no returns of live stock from Ireland. The return 
‘does not mention horses and | have no idea as to the 
(number of dogs in the country, but it shows that 
veterinary surgeons, had they their rights, should be able 
to get a good living in spite of qualified competition. 
Asa matter of fact there are many young men, well 
| educated and with good abilities, who have paid £350 or 
£400, or more, tor their diplomas, working as assistants 
fora mere nothing. [| also know practitioners of good 
social standing whose income (from their profession) is 
scarcely better than that of a village blacksmith. 

The Council has done well to raise the standard of 
education. Let them now devise some scheme for pro- 
tecting their graduates against unqualified men, by so 
doing they will earn the gratitude of the whole profes- 
sion and more especially that of country practitioners. 

In going on as we now are, allowing ourselves to be 
robbed of our rights before our eyes without retaliating, 
we are making ourselves a laughing stock to all other 
professions, and especially to our unqualified opponents. 
Apologising for writing at so great a length I beg to en- 
close card, but sign myself 

A CouNnTRY PRACTITIONER. 


> 


CONCERNING TUBERCULOSIS. 
SIR, 

It now seems possible that tuberculosis will, at no very 
distant date, be dealt with by Government, and when- 
ever this takes place the veterinary profession will of 
necessity be held in a great measure responsible for 
what is done. It therefore seems to me very x a le, for 
this and other reasons, that the tuberculin test should be 
officially and publicly tried in this country, and the 
doubt which certainly exists in the minds of many 
veterinary surgeons, as to the infallibility of this agent, 
be set at rest—to this end | would venture to suggest 
that at least 20 fat beast, which have been dairied 
previous to being fattened, be inoculated and in a 
suitable time slaughtered and post-mortems made, the 
tubercular deposit to be found and exposed in every car- 
case When the animal’s temperature had registered 104° 
or more as a consequence of this tuberculin test. 

Personally Lagree with the minority and look on 
tuberculosis as hereditary, and if my experience of the 
tuberculin test is common there are from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of the dairy beast of this country tuberculous, so 
that the stamping out process would be a gigantic under- 
taking.— Faithfully yours, 

WARTNABY. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


SIR, 

I am afraid | must plead “guilty under extenuating 
circumstances to Mr. Maegillivray’s soft impeachment of 
facetiousness.”. Who could be absolutely serious after 
reading his first communication upon the subject of 
tuberculosis / His second article, though, is sufticient to 
make us all very serious, and | must own that it has had 
almost a depressing effect upon me; not because it has 
caused me to alter my former opinions on the matter, but 
simply because as he makes the statements contained 
therein, and our opinion of him is similar to “Mark 


clients he runs a risk of losing his diploma. Therefore 
wag as gets richer and the qualified man poorer day 
day. 

I have often heen told that we are overcrowded, but 
can't think so, that is with qualified men. There are, | | 
believe, a little over 3,000 men on our Register, say 
3,90. Ihave by me the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain for 1896; as regards cattle, sheep, and pigs, from 
which I find that on June 4th last there were 6,493,582 
cattle or over 1,800 to each V.S. : 26,705,329 sheep, or 
over 7,000 to each V.S_; 2,878,801 pigs, or over 800 to 
each These figures are not correct as | 


and try to 


Antony’s a of Brutus,” we can only say “wonderful,” 
lieve. There is no arguing against state- 
ments given as statements of fact. However | may per- 
haps comment upon one or two of the remarks in the 
first part of his article. 
| expect it is useless—-seeing he states that it is 
past his comprehension to even imagine how his 
“three great questions” are to be settled in the labora- 
tory of the R.V.C. or on Prof. Bang’s farm—to ask him 
for reasons why the questions should not at least be 
argued out by means of experiments upon beasts. Surely 
the acts of copulation and parturition are not differently 
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performed on Bang’s farm, or at the College, 
and around Bantt ! 


Are we bound to take the statements made by a 


country practitioner as the only evidence than can 


possibly be correct even when we have the words of not | reasons : first, | do not think that the R.V.C. 
i [ | tout for students, certainly not at the expense of the 


one but many scientific men proving otherwise / 
must plead ignorance of the views held by the gentle 


men named by Mr. Macgillivray, and related by them- 


selves lately, excepting Mr. Hurndall’s. 


Mr. M. states that the only laboratory where he has | sel. 
seen anything tending to explain or settle these ques- | in ¢ 
One could be | re-arrange our sessional work had any intention or an 


tions is in the laboratory of nature. 
almost certain of that fact before reading the statement. 


The supposition that | was honoured by communica- 
tions from Professor MeFadyean regarding the remarks 


1 made in your issue of October 10th is absurd, but I 
may as well absolutely deny the truth of it. I say 
absurd, though on the face of it it appeared as though I 
was aware of the offer about to be made by the learned 
professor. 

The Editor by— probably purposely-—omitting the 

word “doubtless” from my sentence altered consider- 
ably the meaning of it; the real meaning being that 
doubtless MeFadyean would be quite willing to offer a 
fair veward. | was, of course, alluding to Mr. M’s 
remark about the offer of £1000, and since tuberculous 
testicles are apparently so abundant in his practice | 
think £1 isa fat reward. Lf he will forward one, and 
Dr. Woodhead confirms his diagnosis, it will be worth 
many “bushels of proofs produced by experiments” 
even though it only weighs a few ounces. The reward 
might be well laid out in purchasing copies of “ Bacil- 
linine” for the College 7 vag Might I ask Mr. M. 
at least not to accuse me of facetiousness when | suggest 
that he should give us his line of reasoning whereby he 
arrives at the conclusion that Bang’s experimental farm 
is “a thoroughly one-sided affair, got up and carrried on 
to prove the pet theory of the owner ?” 

My beaieall friend is in error when he states that I 
made any observation, funny or otherwise, regarding a 
bull “ sniffing or smelling” a cow during copulation. — I 
spoke of his licking her mouth, ete., and | should 
imagine it possible, supposing through coughing, his 
saliva contained spores and bacilli, that there might be 
some probability of the cow ingesting a certain amount. 
[ notice in the article in question the sentence “The 
matter is forced upon anyone with even a moderate 
cattle practice.” Surely there have been many theories 
forced upon men with good cattle practices in the past 
which have given way to what are generally accepted as 
correct theories in the present. Mr. M., in the paragraph 
in which he refers to the terms congenital and here- 
ditary, appears to believe that there is a theory that no 
animal can contract tuberculosis unless there ‘is present 
an hereditary tendency. Now this theory is somewhat 
strange to me ; who is the propounder of it / 

We are, possibly, all grateful for the evidence in sup- 
port of his opinions that Mr. M. has produced. If there 
are other country practitioners having had experiences 
similar to this L only hope they will now take the op- 
portunity of recording them. But even so I take it that 
neither the world, nor the profession will be willing with- 
out absolute scientific confirmation of the rn of 
tubercle, to take it for granted that the facts demonstrated 
by Bang are incorrect. 

; Thanking you in advance for granting me space for the 
insertion of the above.—I remain yours, ete., 


W. Burt, Jnr. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. W. Alston Edgar seems to hol ief f 

_ Edgar brief for t 
pane Town School. At any rate he essays read 
claim the advantages of that establishment, and so far 


than in he shows himself a partisan when he ought (as member 


of Council) to show the impartiality of a judge. I can- 
‘not believe that the Royal Veterinary College has em- 
ployed Mr. Edgar as its advocate, and that for two 


would 


'Seottish Colleges ; second, I fancy that if the R.V.C. 
| found such a course necessary—which Heaven forbid— 
it would employ more able, or rather, less clumsy coun- 
On the other hand | emphatically assert that we 
Scotland never at any time whilst endeavouring to 


— 


| thought of injuring our London competitor. We wis 

‘to defend ourselves, but we are quite alive to the value 
of honourable competition; we wish a fair field for our- 

| selves and a fair chance for our students. 

| Let us compare the two systems, the English and the 

| Scottish, and Jet your readers and the public decide upon 


ws 


—> 


the merits. In the first place, let me say, our aim in 
Scotland is to legislate for the true students, that is the 

men who are earnest in their work and have ability, in 
| other words for nine-tenths of the men; we are not so 
_ deeply concerned for the waifs and strays among the 
“aspirants as the tender-hearted Mr. Edgar seems to be. 
A young man begins his career with us almost invariably 
| in October; in May he is examined and if, being a clever 
' fellow, he gets through, he has from then to the follow- 
‘ing October—four to five months—to spend in the 
_ country seeing practice. This goes on yearly, so that at 
the end of his College course he has had twelve to fifteen 
months of active practice. Now take the London stu- 
dent. He enters in October, but he does not get quit of 
the incubus of an examination till July, he has thus 
only two months or so for country practice, in fact he is 
hardly settled before he has to return to his studies. 
The interval at Christmas and Easter is merely a holiday 
and has no practical value. Which is the better 
arrangement for the active and energetic student! 

Now let us take Mr. Edgar’s pet and protégé, the 
weakling or the “chronic.” It is true that a few good 
men, for one cause or other, have to begin their course at 
Christmas, but the majority of Christmas examinees are 
men who have been already rejected. They fail at Christ- 
mas for the second time, then getting terribly frightened 
they resolve to pay their railway fare from London, if 
students there, to Scotland, and their hotel bill in Edin- 
burgh, and try their luck a third time. They succeed, 
but the only advantage—counterbalanced by the loss of 
money—is that they get quit of their incubus in May, and 
can go to see practice in July with an easier mind. But 
mark, they cannot take their next examination in Scot- 
land in the following May, unless, of course they study 
with us—because the London session is not long enough ! 
Therefore they take fourteen months for their next ex- 
amination. Or, as is likely enough, these unhappy oo 
fail in May and with depleted purses return, with their 
rejections scored against. them, to their oid haunts 10 
Camden Town, to try a fourth shot in July. : 

I really fail to see where Mr. Edgar’s “ far-seeing ad- 
visers” and his “men of judgement ” come in. strikes 
me that the canny Scots have got the best of this, as ° 
most bargains.—-Yours faithfully, 

W. Owen WILLIAMS. 


BYE-LAW 32. 
SIR, 
Lobserve in last issue of Zhe Veterinary Record an 
editorial on the education question which you wind up 
by saying that your “remarks are not made with a vieW 
to stir up old contentions.” Perhaps having made t 
benevolent declaration you expected that the statements 
made in the article would be allowed to pass uncontra: 


dicted, but although, like yourself, I have no desire 
stir up old contentions, I have a strong objection 
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being misrepresented in what is intended for the last | ‘ 
‘of October, 1894, when you, as President of the College, 


word on the subject. I therefore trust to your sense of 
fair play to give this letter a place in your next 
issue. 

After quoting the os on general education which 
was amended during the present year, you go on to say : 
“The schedule contained a list of certificates, copied 
from the rules of the General Medical Council, which 
entitled the holder to be registered as a medical student. 
Unfortunately Messrs. McFadyean and Dollar—the pro- 
poser and seconder of bye-law 52—forgot that the 
General Medical Council had some rules as to the way 
the examinations were to be conducted. One was-—that 
all the subjects were to be passed at one examination. 
No mention of this existed in the bye-laws of the 
R.C.V.S_ and hence confusion arose as to the acceptance 
of certificates. To avoid further confusion and to 
remedy this simple omission it was proposed to add to 
bye-law 52 the words ‘such certificates to be obtained 
at one examination. This simple addition would have 
made everything clear and it would have maintained 
our matriculation examination at the same level as that 
required of medical students. This simplicity of regu- 
lation did not meet the views of Mr. Edgar, and for some 
undivulged reason a violent agitation was started under 
the pretence that a section of the Council desired to 
“lower the standard’ of education.” 

Into this paragraph you have contrived to crowd quite 
a number of inaccuracies. In the first place it is not a 
fact that I had forgotten that the General Medical 
Council had some rules as to the way the examinations 


were to be conducted. | was well acquainted with the 
regulations of the General Medical Council, and quite 
clear as to the effeet of the amendment which | pro- 
posed. At that time our general knowledge examina- 
tion was regulated by the bye-law which was passed on 
July 21st, 1892, and which ran as follows :—“ On and 
after 7th September, 1893, students who enter the 
veterinary schools shall, prior to their first professional 
examination by the R.C.V.S. produce a certificate that 
they have passed the preliminary general educational ex- 
amination in force after 1st January, 1892, of the General 
Medical Council, or produce an educational certificate 
recognised by that body to the Secretary of the R.C.V.S.” 
Following this bye-law, and evidently intended to be 
read along with it, there was printed in the Register for 
1893 a list of examinations under the following heading : 
General education. List of examining bodies whose 
examination in general education will be recognised 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as qualify- 
Ing for admission to the professional examinations on 

and after the 7th September, 1893.” 
his bye-law appeared to me to be open to serious 
objection, Inasmuch as it did not simply bind us to the 
then existing regulations of the General Medical Coun- 
cil, but, through the use of the word “ after,” compelled 
us without consideration to follow any alteration which 
the General Medical Council might at any subsequent 
time make in their regulations. | therefore simply pro- 
posed to take the complete list of examining bodies in 
the United Kingdom whose certificates were at that 
date acceptable to the General Medical Council, and to 
; rd that every veterinary student must produce one of 
i pe The amendment was seconded by 
Mr, arand carried unanimously, and | venture to 
assert that there was not a single member of Council 
who thought that it made any alteration whatever as 
that had been acceptable under 
of h it It stereotyped the list 
Council acceptable to the General Medical 

Jhothing more. 

is that the confusion as to the 
hen arose from our Omission to 
rte a ve-law t rat all the subjects must be passed 
Ime. The confusion, if that is the right word for 


it, arose in quite another way. [t dated from the 18th 


and in answer to the direct question whether all the sub- 
jects of the examination had to be passed at one time, 
replied in terms which were taken by the Scotch 


' Colleges to mean that the subjects might be passed at 


any number of separate sittings, and it argues a good 


deal of courage on your part to try to make your 


readers believe that this confusion was brought about 
by my amendment, which was not passed until four 
months later. Even you cannot maintain that there 
was any ambiguity in the bye-laws on the subject in 
October, 1894, since it bound us to the regulations of the 
General Medical Council. If we were not bound by the 
regulations of that body at the time, how can you pre- 
tend that my amendment passed four months subse- 
quently set us free to accept divided certificates, and on 
the other hand if we were at that time bound by the 
regulations of the General Medical Council why did you 
lead the Scotch Colleges to believe that the subjects might 
he passed separately { 

You next say that “for some undivulged reason a 
violent agitation was started under the pretence that a 
section of the Council desired to lower the standard of 
education.” | am sorry that you should have made 
against those who happen to differ from you on this 
question what really amounts toa chargeof deception and 
hypocrisy. (Nothing of the sort. Ep. V.R.) 

Did any section of the Council desire to lower the 
standard of education, or did they take any action fairly 
open to that interpretation / Let me state the facts, and 
leave it to your unbiassed roaders to answer these ques- 
tions. After the Secretary to the Examining Board in 
Scotland was made acquainted with your decision of the 
Isth October, 1894, he accepted without question certiti- 
cates from the Educational Institute of Scotland, 


although well aware that all the subjects of the examina- 
tion had not been passed at one time, and he accepted 


from that body two certificates instead of one as specified 
in our bye-law. Now if he did this under the original 
bye-law (which undeniably bound us to the General 
Medical Council), it was illegal, and if he did it under 


my amendment it was still illegal, for under that the 
only certificate acceptable from the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland was defined as “The Preliminary 


Medieal Examination.” But, it may be said, the fact 


that the Secretary in Scotland accepted lower grade cer- 
tificates than those required by our bye-laws does not 
prove that any section of the Council desired to lower 
the standard of education No, but when this fact was 
brought to the knowledge of the Council in| December, 


1805, the majority of the members present directed him 


to zo on doing it. The next meeting, on my motion, 
passed a resolution to stop this, but at a subsequent 
meeting you, sir, persuaded the Council to rescind that 
resolution, and thus set Mr. Rutherford free to go on 
accepting certificates that were not in conformity either 
with the original bye-law or my amendment of it. 
Surely that was ground enough for thinking that a 
section of the Council had lowered the standard of 


~“lucation. And if that is not enough, did not Professors 


Williams and MeCall openly avow that they thought 
the Preliminary Medical Examination of the Educetional 
Institute of Scotland too high, and did not several 
members of Council maintain that the standard of 
any given examination was not lowered by allowing the 
student to pass the subjects at several sittings! And 
yet you ask your readers to believe that no section of 
the Council desired to lower the standard of exataina- 
tion, and that those who openly imputed such a_ desire 
to some members of Council did not themselves believe 
in it, but merely got up an agitation on the point as a 
subterfuge for some undivulged purpose. 


Lastly, | observe that you are not content with the 


new bye-law governing general education, and you opine 
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that that the majority of the Council are ready to go back 
to the old one, with the addition of the words “such cer- 
tificates to be obtained at one examination.” A: parently 
although you criticise the doings of the Council you do 
not read the reports of the meetings, otherwise you 
could hardly have failed to notice that at the most 
recent meeting a motion to amend the existing bye-law 
in the sense you favour did not even find a seconder. 
And why? Because although we have raised our exami- 
nation to the present standard of the General Medical 
Council we are not insane enough to wish to see it a 
great deal higher. Degrees in Arts are acceptable to the 
General Medical Council, but at least in the United King- 
dlom one cannot get such a degree at a single sitting, and 
the effect of the addition you suggest would simplify our 
procedure only in the sense that it would compel us to 
refuse a considerable number of certificates that are at 
present considered sufficient for a medical student. 

It is very natural for those who opposed the new bye- 
law by every means in their power to represent it as 
having increased the confusion, but the majority of the 
Council think that it is about as unambiguous’ as 
language can be made, and that it carries out the man- 
date given to members of Council at the last election. 
When the profession indicates in the same way that it 
has changed its mind, doubtless a change in the bye-law 
will follow. Until then it will probably remain as it is. 
—lL am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. MceFapyean. 

Royal Veterinary College. 

16th Nov., 1896. 


[With the exception of the last paragraph this letter 
is mere ancient history stated in terms which might lead 
a novice to imagine it was not controversial. 

Our editorial note of last week referred only to what 
has taken place since Jan. 1895, when Messrs. Dollar and 
MeFadyean substituted the late bye-law 52 for Captain 
Raymond’s resolution. To travel back over what was 
done by presidents or secretaries in 1894 may afford 
opportunity for repetition of recriminations—it cannot 
he : to clear the way of existing difficulties. 

rofessor McFadyean takes exception to our remark 
that “for some undivulged reason a violent agitation was 
started under pretence that a section of the Council 
dlesired to lower the standard of education.” Well, we 
have never yet been able to understand what it was all 
about, and naturally supposed that. some reason must 
have prompted healthy men to indulge in it. Sufficient 
reason has never yet been divulged. We were told. and 
we are told again, that it was fear of a section of the 
Conncil—a group of bold bad men—who were bent upon 
lowering the standard of education. Of the section in 
qjuestion we believe that at any rate half the gentle- 
men have —— repndiated any wish to lower the 
standard. The remaining two (out of a Council of 32 
members) can hardly be called a “section,” and could 
give no warrant for a row which would have been pro- 
portionate if the body corporate had been vitally jeopar- 
dlised. However, we accept the intimation and shall re- 
member that the elemental disturbance of last May was 
all due to misplaced timidity. We should never have 
guessed this. 
Professor McFadyean thinks we do not read the re- 
ew of Council meetings or we “could hardly have 
ailed to notice that at the most recent meeting a motion 
toamend the existing bye-law did not find a seconder 
It is not a bad illustration of his methods. He makes 
this assertion as though it were a fact and then proceeds 
to explain how and why it came about. If he wil] look 
over the report again he will find Mr. Kidd’s motion re- 
ferred to a bye-law which was not “existing” but which 
was abolished in July last. Of course nobody seconded 
it—but not for the purely imaginary and‘ snhiectiv 
reasons stated. 


No one has said the wording of the present bye-law is 
ambiguous. The charge is that it forces the Council to 
leave to officials of another profession the decision as to 
what certificates are to be accepted from veterinary 
students. There is a rumour that when the Council has 
gone to the General Medical Council with a bundle of 
certificates and asked which may be taken, the reply is 
none too satisfactory. There is a fear that some day the 
officials of the G.M.C. may say—* Don’t bother us about 
your certificates, manage your own business as we do 
ours. 

Then bye-law 52 will have to be again altered.] 


MORE “RUDE LETTERS.” 
SIR, 

Economy is my strong point and my friends say I am 
not wanting in assurance. | am always willing to learn, 
and after reading The Record last week I determined to 
try the plan initiated by Mr. R. O. Jourdain—the plan 
of borrowing instead of buying. I have not found it 
successful in our village. My first attempt was in con 
nection with the gas,:so I wrote the ironmonger— 


Mr. Jones,—-Please give the boy your forge-pump to 
remove some obstruction from my gas. 
QO. R. Disparn. 


[REPLY] 
SiR, 

I —_ instruments only for my own use ; if you desire 
it I shall be glad to remove the obstruction from your 
gas pipes, but I must decline to lend my trade tools. 

W. JONEs. 


On Sunday morning my razor was mislaid so I sent 
our general servant to the barber with this :— 


Mr. Frizzy,—Please give the girla razor to shavea 
gentleman and oblige, yours, 
O. R. DIspDAIN. 


The impertinent reply, on the back of a billhead was: 
SIR, 
Come here and I will shave you. I don’t lend my tools, 
I vse them.— Yours obediently, 

AuGustus FRIzzy. 


But the worst remains. I had just bought a young 
horse so I sent over to the professional breaker (a man 
I know very well) the following note :— 


Boggles,—Please give the boy your tackle to put on a 
young one.— Yours, 
QO. R. DIsDArN. 


The rude reply came on the back of an envelope— 
“Will see you d——— first.” 


I was determined to teach these rude people a lesson 
so I copied that very admirable second letter of Mr. 
R. O. Jourdain’s from Zhe Record of last: week wit 
necessary alterations to make it applicable and it 
to each of these common tradesmen. I underlined the 
sentences which showed that they were inferior, and als? 
those which implied I wasa superior person. I expect 
them to feel it, but now whenever I pass these shops the 
woprietors only smile, and I have heard that the subject 
as been discussed at a Primrose meeting which I was 
unavoidably prevented from attending.—I am, sir, You" 


obedient servant, RD IN 
Q. R. Dispary. 


Commoenications, Books, aND PAPERS RECEIVED: —P 
fessors McCall, J. B. Simonds, McFadyean, W.O. wg ’ 
Messrs. R. Dubbie, W. Burt, Junr., W. T. Bolton, z 


Dyer, W. Young, M. Hedley, G. Wartnaby, G. A. —_ 
(encl.) A Renfrewshire, V.8., X.¥.Z., A Country 


Nov.) 


titioner. 
Journal of Comp. Med. and Vety. Arch. (Philadelphia, 
Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette, The North Star- 
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